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CENTRAL MARKETS 


The war has caused a decided change in normal replacements 


of FEEDER STOCK this year— 


Most certainly there is a more selective demand on your 
CENTRAL MARKET because operating conditions make judici- 


ous purchasing more essential than in previous years. 


At your CENTRAL MARKET this year the producer is offer- 


ing livestock of every type and value and in large numbers. 


At your CENTRAL MARKET this year your FEEDER, realiz- 
ing the necessity of providing additional meat for the War 


Program, is carefully inspecting all stock offered. 


At your CENTRAL MARKET you are assured a fair price 
on your stock—whether fat or feeder. You can’t beat the per- 
centages. Year in year out the averages on your Central Market 


top all other selling and buying methods. 


SHIP ‘EM TO 


KANSAS CITY and DENVER 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
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CUNNINGHAM LEADS AGAIN 


QUALITY 
RANGE 
RAMS 





Our flocks have back of them 


more than half a century of selective 





breeding. But to continue to improve 
them and produce BETTER RAMS 
for our customers, we purchase the 


best rams offered for sale in the 





Top Kambouillet Kam in the 1943 Wvational Kam Sale. United States. 
Purchased by us at $2000 from the John K. Madsen 

Rambouillet Farm, whose operator, W. C. Olsen, is 

holding the ram. 








For Better Rams and Larger Profits 
Contact Any of the Following Agents: 





Our General Agent 


ROY R. MOORE 


EVANSTON WYOMING 











Other Agents 








We Se Mes we cp rs eh ok cs Shoshoni, Wyoming 

CELSO MADARIETA............... Elko, Nevada 

Bi; Tis SUG noi ceeeeiiane Vernal, Utah 

MONTE M. MOORE............... Colby, Kansas 
or Evanston, Wyoming 


Top Rambouillet Ram in the 1942 National Ram Sale. 
Purchased by us at $1000. 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
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Yearling Rams 


Lincoln Cross Rambouillet 


Both half and three-quarters 


Hardy — Range raised — In good condition. 


They have plenty of size, quality, and wool from many years of 


consistent selective breeding. 


These Rams will add weight, quality and dollars to your lamb and 


wool crops. 


WRITE OR WIRE OR COME AND SEE THEM. 


E. W. WAYMAN 


INGOMAR, MONTANA 


Crossbreds 





CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 


1635 East 13th Ave. 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


breeders, write the 
since 1918 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. ASSOCIATION 


Denver, Colo. Cc. a pny a 





For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
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Concentrated Spring Range* in FUL-O-PEP 
is nature’s richest combination of vita- 
mins, supplying many healthful benefits 
of fresh spring grass. 


FALL AND WINTER RANGE often fails to supply the essential 
vitamins that breeding flocks need. Even ordinary range sup- 
plements are usually lacking in necessary vitamins and miner- 
als. This fact is brought out clearly in a range feeding test 
conducted last winter with a large flock of ewes. 


HALF THE FLOCK received an ordinary high-protein range 
feed, while the other half was fed a ration fortified with un- 
jointed dehydrated cereal grass, the amazing vitamin ingredient 
contained in Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes. The ewes that 
were fed the vitamin-rich feed averaged over 25% more lambs 
at lambing time! In addition, the lambs were stronger, and the 
ewes had more milk for them. 


THIS YEAR, fortify your flock with FUL-O-PEP RANGE 
BREEDER CUBES. This feed supplies an amazing variety of 
carbohydrate, protein, mineral and vitamin sources to furnish 
heat and energy ... to build a big lamb crop and a heavy wool 
clip. For more details, see your Ful-O-Pep dealer or write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, DEPT. J-78, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








The Cutting Chute 


NEW LICENSE ORDER 


Licensing Order 1, issued by the Op, 
on September 27, requires any person why 
makes a sale under price control to have 
a license to make such sales. Farmers, fisher. 
men and government agencies are exempt. 
ed, but auctioneers, brokers and other agents 
are covered. Many sellers had already bee, 
licensed under previous orders, and the ney 


' order, which became effective October 1 


consolidates all outstanding licenses née 
this one general order. 


* * * 


BOUNDARIES CHANGED IN LAMB 
PRICE ZONES 

The state of Idaho, originally placed jp 
Zone 2 under M.P.R. 239 controlling whole. 
sale prices of lamb, has been divided by an 
amendment effective September 30. Now all 
of the state north of and including Idaho 
County is a part of Zone 1, which also covers 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, 
and that part of the state south of Idaho 
County continues in Zone 2 along with Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, and Arizona. The 
ceiling price on Grade AA carcasses (round 
dressed, pluck out) in Zone 1 is $1.50 higher 
than that of Zone 2. 


* ¥* « 


AMMUNITION PRICES SET 
Ammunition for civilian use will be sold 
at or under prices prevailing March, 1942, 
according to O.P.A. ceilings which became 
effective October 7. Retail ceilings on boxes 
of 25 shotgun shells are $1.38 for 12-gauge 
and $1.32 for 16 and 20 gauge. Retail ceilings 
on boxes of 50 rim fire cartridges are 34 
cents for .22 long rifle and 21 cents for .22 
short, regular. Retail ceiling prices on boxes 
of 20 center fire cartridges range from $1.41 
to $2.10 according to brand and type. Am- 
munition stores are required to post ceiling 

prices but may sell at lower prices. 


* * * 


PREMIUM REMOVED ON NORTHERN 
SALES OF COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


The regulation controlling prices of cotton- 
seed oil meal, cake, sized cake and pellets, 
and cottonseed hulls and hull bran, was 
amended September 29 by the Office of Price 
Administration by removing a provision that 
tended to draw such feed from the South 
to the North. The original order (M.P.R. No. 
444) allowed a premium of $1 a carload for 
sales in the North. This premium was with- 
drawn on September 6 this year, except on 
contracts made between July 31 and Septem- 
ber 6. The recent amendment, which went 
into effect on October 1, eliminates that ex- 
ception and thereby cuts out the premium 
entirely. 


FARMERS’ WAR EQUIPMENT 
The War Food Administration has initiated 
an educational program designed to impress 
farmers with the necessity for taking good 
care of their equipment, as it is really War 
Equipment. The slogan is: “Keep Your War 
Equipment Fit and Fighting.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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CANCELLATION OF WOOL FLANNEL 
CONTRACTS 

“Because of a very important modification 
in the present field jacket, based upon ex- 

ience in the various theaters of opera- 
tions,” Major-General Corbin, Director of 
Procurement, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, announced on October 5 that out- 
sanding contracts on a substantial quantity 
of 12-ounce wool flannel were being termin- 


ated. 


USED TIRES NO LONGER RATIONED 
Used tractor and implement tires were 
removed from rationing on October 2. Pre- 
vious regulations requiring a rationing cer- 
tificate for new and used tractor tires, it is 
reported, have kept the purchase of used 
tires to an insignificant amount, as farmers 
obtaining certificates for a tire have prefer- 
red to purchase a new one. 

* * * 


* * * 


REPORTS ON SALES OF RATIONED FOODS 


Farmers, as well as retailers and whole- 
salers, are required to collect ration stamps 
or ration currency and report such collections 
to the War Price and Rationing Boards. Any 
farmer failing to receive such forms may ask 
his local board to mail them. 

* * * 


MACHINERY DISTRIBUTION PLANNED 


W.P.B. has announced plans for setting 
up a huge “brokerage without fee” business 
to dispose of an estimated billion dollars’ 
worth of idle machinery and equipment. 
Sales will be handled by the W.P.B. and 
negotiated under O.P.A. regulations of 
government-owned equipment. 

It is expected the inventories when com- 
pleted will cover 55,000 types of machinery 
and equipment, totaling more than 10,000,~ 
000 different pieces. As soon as lists have 
been completed, they will be filed in each of 
the W.P.B. regional offices. 

The machinery and equipment has been 
said to range from sewing machines to in- 
dustrial boilers, all of which have been ren- 
dered idle because of program changes. 

ca * * 


ANTI-FREEZE 


W.P.B. has taken direct action to see that 
passenger cars, in the states of Arizona, 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, are sup- 
plied with volatile anti-freeze mixtures. Un- 
der the new directive the W.P.B. Chemical 
Division of each state mentioned will receive 
a supply equal to one and one half gallons 
for each passenger car registered. 

* * * 


NEW TRAFFIC MANAGER FOR OGDEN 
STOCK YARDS COMPANY 

C. R. Knowles, associated with Merrion 
and Wilkins at Ogden for the past two and 
a half years, became traffic manager of the 
Ogden Union Stock Yards Company on 
October 1. He had worked in the traffic de- 
partment of the stock yards company from 
1933 to 1941 and for eight years before that 
time he was with the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. 


October, 1943 





POLO RANCH 


HAMPSHIRE AND CORRIEDALE 
REDUCTION SALE 
at Private Treaty 
Wishing to reduce the number of my Registered Ewes, I have 


for sale at reduced prices 650 head of Registered Hampshire 
Ewes by Potts and Imported Rams, at the following ages: 


130 Yearling Ewes 2.000.002.0000... @ $30.00 per head 
100 Two-year-old Ewes ........... @ 30.00 per head 
110 Three-year-old Ewes @ 25.00 per head 
120 Your-year-old Ewes @ 25.00 per head 
70 Five-year-old Ewes @ 20.00 per head 
120 Six-year-old Ewes @ 20.00 per head 


Also a few top Stud Yearlings and Ram Lambs from $100.00 
to $200.00 per head. Early ram lambs fit for full service, 
$30.00 per head. 


A GOOD AGED STUD RAM GIVEN WITH EVERY 50 
HEAD OF EWES PURCHASED 
Also the following Registered Corriedale Ewes by my Top 


Studs and other Imported Rams and the top studs of my own 
breeding: 


100 Yearling Ewes @ $40.00 per head 
30 Two-year-old Ewes @ 40.00 per head 
50 Three-year-old Ewes @ 35.00 per head 
110 Four-year-old Ewes ...............@ 30.00 per head 
90 Five-year-old Ewes ............... @ 25.00 per head 
130 Six-year-old Ewes .....................@ 20.00 per head 


A few top Stud Yearling Rams and many early Ram Lambs 
from $100.00 to $200.00, a number of them by my well-known 
Imported Rams—D-274, E-2, G-30 and 150-D. 
70 head Registered Yearling Rams $35.00 to $40.00. If all 
are taken, $30.00 per head. 

Ram Lambs fit for full service, @ $30.00 per head. 


MY CORRIEDALES AND HAMPSHIRES ARE TOO WELL KNOWN 
TO NEED ANY DESCRIPTION. 


MALCOLM MONCREIFFE, Owner 
Big Horn, Sheridan County, Wyoming 











Paragon Printing Co. B. F. WARE 
ef HIDE COMPANY 
e | PRINTERS NAMPA. IDAHO 
of Publications Books ‘ 


Catalogues Directories Highest Prices Paid 
and Commercial Job Work for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


Dial 3-5897 
3-5898 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 























NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Honorary Presidents 
F, A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
Vice Presidents 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Oregon 
T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Fred T. Earwood, Sonora, Texas 
H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 


Honorary Vice President 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 


Acting Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 


Ramon C. Aso, Phoenix, Arizona 

. L. Sawyer, Oakdale, California 

J. S. Hofmann, Montrose, Colorado 

ii. LB. Soulen, Weiser, Idaho 

H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Montana 

Gordon Griswold, Elko, Nevada 

Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexicu 

Walter A. Holt, Pendleton, Oregon 

Walter L. Cunningham, Belle Fourche. 
South Dakota 

Horace Fawcett, Del 4 Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, 

A. E. Lawson, Giaton Washington 

J. B. Wilson, McKinley. Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Associxztion 
14 East Jefferson St.. Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
Jerrie W. Lee, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Assvciation 
595 Mission Street, San Francisco 
James L. Sawyer, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
1002 Midland Savings Building, Denver 
J. S. Hofmann, President 

A. L. Linger, Secretary 


idaho Wool Growers Association 
316 Noble Building, Boise 

H. B. Soulen, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers A-ssoviation 
Helena 

Sylvan J. Pauly. President 

G. Curtis Hughes, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
449 Gazette Bldg., Reno 

Gordon Griswold, President 

Jerry Sheehan, Secretary 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Pendleton 

Mac Hoke, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Assn. 
Del Rio 

Horace Faweett, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Associa 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt ‘Lebe City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
~~ Building, Yakima 

. J. Drumheller, President 

x E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
a City 
. B. Bomford, President 
a J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
Mckinley 

John A. Reed, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Sheep and Lamb Prices 


H the opening of October an improvement in the 

lamb market commenced, but there was a steady 
decline from week to week during September that amount- 
ad to $1.50 for the month. While record numbers were 
marketed, the drop appeared entirely uncalled for in the 
face of the demand and purchasing power of the consuming 
public. 

The waiving of slaughter quotas is one step forward 
in the remedy of the present situation, but with demand 
controlled by ration coupons, consumption is not allowed 
to increase to take care of the surplus now on the market. 
This situation could be materially improved by reducing 
or entirely removing ration point values for the present. 
There is little doubt that consumers can and would be 
willing to purchase more lamb and at ceiling prices. 

The very rigid grading of lamb carcasses by the Food 
Distribution Administration has caused packer buyers to 
become very “choosey” in purchasing lambs for slaughter. 
This has meant that lambs heretofore classified as milk-fat 
lambs have been cut back as feeders. It is estimated that 
the number of lambs cut back as feeders is from 10 to 49 
pr cent higher than a year ago. The proper remedy for 
this situation would be to remove all ceilings with the 
exception of one top price and allow the various grades 
of lamb to seek their own price level, depending upon 
demand. That ceiling should not be based on the live 
animal price, but probably should be at the retail level. 

One of the reasons given for the recent break in prices 
is that of inadequate processing facilities plus a dearth of 
labor to handle the large volume of lambs that glutted 
the markets. The fact remains, however, that with the 
present impractical ceiling prices on the various grades 
of lamb, processors buy only those animals that will show 
the most profit, which, under present conditions, are the 
choice lambs. 

Another reason presented as part of the cause of lower 
prices is the lack of storage space. This being the case, 
aplausible remedy, along with reduction in ration point 
values, would seem to be that of dispensing with the 
“set aside order” of the Army until such stocks now in 
storage are needed to fill military requirements. 

The damage to the April and May lamb producer has 
about been done, but with immediate action on the part 
of regulatory authorities much benefit could still be given 
the producer and the consumer. 
















Association Action 


In an attempt to halt the rapid decline in the market, 
a1 appeal was sent by the National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation to Marvin Jones, Administrator of the War Food 
Administration; Chester Bowles, Acting Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration; the chairmen of the 
Senate and House agricultural committees; and to western 
members of Congress, setting forth the situation and asking 
lor relief. Also, so critical was the situation considered that 
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the War Meat Board called a special meeting to study the 
lamb markets. We have seen no announcement of the out- 
come of that conference. 


The Subsidy 


Producers are wondering just what the meat subsidy 
being paid by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ta 
packers is accomplishing. Both live and wholesale prices 
now indicate that there is little need for its continuation 
in the present form. It certainly should be understood by 
consumers that producers are receiving no benefit from it 
and if their retail meat prices have not dropped, they 
should make a personal investigation. 


Feeders 


Midwestern lamb feeders are finding an ample supply 
of lambs available to them in spite of the fact that this 
year’s crop is 10 per cent below last year. It is not difficult 
to see why this is true with the present uncertainty of the 
feed situation, both in the form of concentrates and in the 
shortage of feed and the dry range conditions in some 
western areas. 


Midwestern feeders are able to place lambs in their 
feed lots at around 13 cents at the present time. This is 
below the cost of production in the West, but should be 
a safe buy for feeders who fatten lambs for January, 
February and March delivery. Without a doubt there will 
be fewer fed lambs for civilian consumption the fore part 
of 1944. This points to a 15-cent lamb market under 
present ceilings, so that feeders, even with increased feed 
costs, should be able to ‘“‘come out’”’ on 13-cent lambs laid 
down in their feed lots. 


Kansas City Feed and Livestock 
Conference 


E action taken by representatives of the livestock 

industry meeting as a Feed and Livestock Conference 
in Kansas City on September 2 was reported in last month’s 
Wool Grower, but copies of addresses covering important 
angles of the meat problem were not received in time for 
publication then. This month the very clear explanation 
of the Meat Management Plan proposed for operation under 
the War Meat Board made by President Boice of the 
American National Live Stock Association and the sound 
analysis of the feeders’ position by President Jirdon of the 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association provide very 
worth-while reading. 


Wool Market More Active 


E Boston wool market has shown considerably more 
activity the past week than for the last two months. 
The Quartermaster’s Department has indicated the placing 
of orders for three million blankets this month. This should 
aid materially the consumption of medium domestic wools. 
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The Stockpile 


It is reported that the average wool trader in Britain 
thinks that ‘wool producers in British Empire countries--- 
and possibly some of those in the United States—are 
inclined to be unduly apprehensive about the difficulties 
of disposing of the wartime wool accumulations.” It is 
also pointed out that enormous needs are foreseen. 

We definitely visualize a desire to bring the accumu- 





lated enormous supplies and these needs together, but y. 
also see that probably relief exports (without payment 
would be the only way this could be accomplished. It can't 
be expected that the domestic wool grower would be ablp 
to dispose of his product in this manner as an individya) 
Some official assistance would be necessary from the inte. 
national planning group. 





J. M. Jones 








O. P. A. Wool Advisory 
Committee 


E Office of Price Administration 

announced (September 22) the 
appointment of wool advisory com- 
mittee of 19 members. 

At its first meeting (place and time 
not yet announced), the release states, 
the committee is expected to organize 
and elect officers, and then “it will 
take up with O.P.A. representatives 
the experience of wool growers in 
operating under Maximum Price Regu- 
lation 106, Domestic Shorn Wool.” 


Western members are: 

G. N. Winder, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Craig, Colorado; 
Mac Hoke, President, Oregon Wool Growers 
Association, Pendleton, Oregon; Sylvan J. 
Pauly, President, Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Deer Lodge, Montana; J. B. Dang- 
berg, Minden, Nevada; Horace K. Fawcett, 
President, Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation, Del Rio, Texas; C. B. Wardlaw, 
Producers Wool and Mohair Company, Del 
Rio, Texas; Fred T. Earwood, Sonora, Texas; 
Floyd W. Lee, President, New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association, San Mateo, New Mex- 
ico; Charles Redd, La Sal Live Stock Com- 
pany, La Sal, Utah; Leroy Moore, Ross, Wy- 
oming; Bruce M. Hay, Big Ben Land Com- 
pany, Spokane, Washington; Robert Dailey, 
Cooperative Wool Growers of South Dakota, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

Committee members 


sections include: 


Ray E. Ascham, Findlay, Ohio; A. J. Blake- 
ly, Grinnell, Iowa; David C. Bradfute, Mea- 
dow Brook Stock Farm, Zenia, Ohio; C. W. 
Buttz, North Dakota Cooperative Wool Mar- 
keting Association, Devil’s Lake, North Da- 
kota; Frank Lebus, Kentucky Wool Growers 
Cooperative Association, Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky; E. L. Moody, Rushville, New York; 
and Gavin W. McKerrow, George McKerrow 
and Sons Company, Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 


from other 





FARM EQUIPMENT ORDER CLARIFIED 


M.P.R. 133 (Retail Price for Farm Mach- 
inery) has been amended to make the regu- 
lation consistent. The provision making- it 
illegal for a farm equipment dealer to refuse 
to sell to any person who presented cash has 
been withdrawn. Equipment can be sold only 
to those persons who have been authorized 
to make purchases by county rationing com- 
mittees of the W.F.A, 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


November 7-10: Ogden Live Stock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

November 18-19: California Wool 
Growers’ Meeting, San Francisco. 

November 29-December 2: Chicago 
Market Fat Stock and Carlot 
Competition. 

December 7-8: Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Convention, Fort 
Worth. 

January 13-15: American National 
Livestock Convention, Denver, 
Colorado. 

January 15-22: National Western 
Stock Show, Denver. 

January 23: American Wool Coun- 
cil Meeting, Denver. 

January 24-26: National Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Denver. 
February 3-4: New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Albuquer- 

que. 





Live Hog Ceiling Prices 


EILING prices on live hogs, the 
- first to be placed on livestock, 
went into effect on October 4. The 
key price in the regulation, (MPR No. 
469) which was issued on September 
11, is $14.75 a hundredweight in 
Chicago. Other maximum prices are 
based on geographical location and 
type of selling place. No seasonal dif- 
ferentials are provided, but some sea- 
sonal variation will be possible be- 
tween maximum prices and the War 
Food Administration support price. 
With this ceiling of $14.75 on live 
hogs at Chicago and the support price 
on good and choice butcher hogs at 
Chicago of $13.75 for 240-270 pound 
weights until October 1944 and $12.50 
for 200-240 pound weights from 
October 1, 1944 to April, 1945, the hog 
market should.be pretty well stabilized. 
The release covering the order states 
that the “ceilings will not affect the 
retail price of pork, but will prevent 


pressure against wholesale pork cgjj. 
ings.” 

Exempted from the price controls 
are hogs weighing less than 140 pounds 
sold for feeding for more than one 
month; hogs sold for breeding or for 
serum; hogs sold outside of the United 
States; hogs sold by members of the 
4-H clubs, Future Farmers of America 
and other recognized farm youth or- 
ganizations at fairs, shows and ex- 
hibitions, where prior approval has 
been obtained from the O.P.A. 


The three types of selling places on 
which the live hog ceiling prices are 
based are: 

(1) “Terminal markets,” specifically listed 
municipalities in which all sales in public 


markets, slaughterhouses and all other places 
are covered. 





(2) “Interior markets,” specifically listed 
communities other than terminal markets. 

(3) “Buying stations,” any fixed place of 
business other than a terminal or interior 
market, where live hogs are weighed for 
sale and sold to the buyer and a regular 
market is maintained. 


No place will be considered in any 
of the three categories unless it is 
equipped with scales adapted to the 
weighing of livestock. No filling will be 
allowed on the day of sale prior to 
weighing except in public stockyards, 
and existing practices will govern 
filling there. 

Buyers who purchase hogs in the 
names of the packers whom they re 
present may continue to charge their 
lawful commissions, and buyers who 
take title to the hogs can charge 4 
service commission of not to exceed 
$15 a carload. 

Some typical examples of the ceil- 
ing prices fixed in the three types of 
selling places are shown below. No 
attempt has been made, apparently, to 
fix the ceilings by grades. 


Terminal Markets 
OE eae $14.50 


a eee 15.30 
1 ee ee ener 15.30 
Crmmtnmath. ORAD «q..-..--<<.cc-nc.c.sscsnsseosooeees 14.90 
A SO ee 14.70 
ee SS erence 14.50 
Beew Crises. Ga. «........-.....:..-<coosececssees 14.30 
Es | en ere 14.55 
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$14.50 
15.30 
- 15.30 
14.90 
14.70 
14.50 
14.30 


Dollars 
Per Cwt. 


y, St. Paul, Minn 

penver, CO1O. ..--.---r.eeeceecessesesesneenseeeeceeeees 14.75 
Ogden, Utah - 15.05 
cmmmenes, Calif. nee 15.75 
interior Markets 

youltrie, Ga. .............- reheee es re ee 14.35 
MDS, O. -..--------20--cenencetecesecenenceoensenese 14.75 
BMPR, -.02n0acnnsvenenencosnsoenssonsaccnseenes 14.40 
NR siece2<Sex- cont vorvincscatsvestetsawovecdueed 14.45 
SERS ee oer en errneeeek ree 14.50 
Tacoma, Wash. 

juying Stations 

Nevada 


Arizona 

New Mexico* 

dregon,* California, * 

Washington 15.15 to 15.45 
Variations for different parts of state. 


All buyers and sellers are required 
i make and keep, as long as the 
fmergency Price Control Act of 1942 
remains in force, accurate records of 
wery sale or purchase, showing the 
date, name and address of buyer and 
eller, place of sale, number and weight 
of hogs, and the price charged or re- 
wived. Also sellers must provide buy- 
ws with an invoice, or accept from 
the buyers a receipt, giving full de- 
tals of the transaction. 


ublic Land Hearings 


E confused administration of the 

public domain was aired again in 
hearings held by the Senate subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Snator McCarran in Arizona and 
New Mexico early in September. With 
the opening of Congress, the hearings 
scheduled for Denver were postponed. 
Chief trouble brought out at the 





Yhoenix, Arizona, hearing on Septem- 


vr 3, was related to federal land 
aquisitions. At present from 74 to 80 
pr cent of the lands in Arizona are 
wned by the Federal Government, 
ad recent withdrawals of grazing 
weas for military use have played 
havoc with livestock operations. Com- 
jlaint, too, was heavy on the low 
valuations placed on land acquired by 
the Federal Government from indivi- 
duals, 

“The record,’ Senator McCarran 
uid, “shows a reckless disregard of 
the express mandate of Congress writ- 
en into the spirit of the law and made 
nanifest by hearings held by it before 
the measure was enacted, and the 
matter should be followed up by the 
wmmittee to the end that those who 


October, 1943 


ignored the will of Congress should 
have the opportunity to know what a 
Congressional act means and what 
fairness and justice are.” 


At Albuquerque on September 7, 5 
and 9, voluminous testimony was pre- 
sented in regard to the establishment 
of Taylor Grazing District No. 7 in 
northwestern New Mexico. It showed 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, in 
its creation of that independent graz- 
ing district, had simply circumvented 
an act of Congress disapproving the 
enlargement of the Navajo Reserva- 
tion, or in the language of Senator 
McCarran, “the Indian Bureau, as 
proved by the testimony before this 
subcommittee, resorted to an inter- 
pretation of the law which was never 
intended by any act of Congress.” 

Here also the acquisition of grazing 
land by the government was bitterly 
criticized, as was the operation of the 
Soil Conservation Service in its con- 
trol over grazing lands. 


To correct the present big problem 
of “overlapping administration, over- 
lapping of authority, overlapping of 
responsibility and overlapping of duties 
by government agencies created for 
the same purpose,” Senator McCarran 
declared he had in mind an act “creat- 
ing one agency to administer through 
other kindred agencies the nation’s 
grazing policies.” 





Further Suspension 
Freight Rate Increases 
Yndicated 


E Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion, in an order dated October 7, 
is requiring carriers to show cause on 
or before October 30, why the suspen- 
sion of the increases in freight rates 
granted early in 1942 should not be 
continued until July 1, 1944. On April 
¢ this year the Commission ordered 
the increases suspended until January 


1, 1944. 


More Activity In 
Feeder Lambs 


ONSIDERABLE interest developed 
in feeding lambs the first week in 
October, the Department of Agricul- 





ture reports. Some of the northern 
Colorado feedlot operators bought on 
the terminal markets and these pur- 
chases in most instances were the first 
they had made this season. Cornbelt 
feeders also have been taking more 
lambs at terminal markets the past 
ten days, while there has been renewed 
activity at many country points. Rapid 
progress toward maturity of the corn 
crop has been reported, and even late 
fields will require only another week 
or two of favorable weather to become 
safe from frost. However, 93 per cent 
of the crop in Iowa and 80 per cent 
of the Illinois crop have passed the 
danger point. 


No 1943 Corn 
Marketing Quotas 


O QUOTAS will be in effect in the 
L N marketing of the 1943 crop of 
corn, according to a proclamation is- 
sued by the War Food Administrator 
on September 14. Under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, no marketing 
quotas are required unless the crop on 
October 1, 1943, will exceed the nor- 
mal supply by more than 10 per cent. 
The total supply for the year com- 
mencing October 1, 1943, is given as 
3,415,000,000 bushels, which is near 
the record supply of last year, but 
because of increased livestock num- 
bers, it falls below the level that would 
make quotas necessary. 


Six-Month Import 
Licenses 


enneth Marriner, Chief of the Wool 

Section, W.P.B., announced on 
October 1, that in the future licenses 
to import wools from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and Peru would 
cover a six-months’ period. At the 
present time importers are required to 
apply for licenses each month. This 
system will continue in effect on im- 


ports from Uruguay, Argentina and 
Chile. 











MEAT COOKERY IN WAR TIME 


The first of a series of articles on meat 
cookery appeared in the American Restaur- 
ant magazine for September. Miss Jessie 
Alice Cline, who is writing the articles, is 
head of the Home Economics Department of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board. 




















Conventions: Denver, Colorado 
January 22-26, 1944. 


79th Annual, National Wool Growers Association 
$rd Annual, American Wool Council 





SATURDAY ( 2:00 p. m. 
JANUARY 22 
1944 
10:00 a. m. 
SUNDAY 6:00 p. m. 
JANUARY 23 
9:00 p. m. 
10:00 a. m. 
MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 2:00 p. m. 


JANUARY 24-26 


Meeting of Board of Directors, American 


Wool Council. Officials of state 
tions are invited to attend. 


associa- 


Annual meeting of American Wool Counc‘! 


Meeting of Executive Committee, National 


Wool Growers Association 


Meeting of Stockholders of the National 
Wool Growers Association Company 


Annual Convention, National Wool Grow- 


ers Association 


WEDNESDAY—January 26th: Meeting of 
Executive Committee, National Wool 


Growers Association 








The above schedule of meetings was 
arranged by the officers of the two 
organizations in conference with the 
Denver Convention Bureau following 
the instruction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 





Single 
SHIRLEY SAVOY $1.50 up 
(HEADQUARTERS HOTEL) 








DENVER HOTELS 


RATES 


Double 
$4.50 up 








Cosmopolitan Hotel _ 3.30up 5.50up 
The Denver Convention Bureau will Brown Palace Hotel... 3.30 up 5.50 up 
handle all hotel reservations and those Albany Hotel 2.50 up 4.00 up 
planning to attend the meetings should Cory Hotel 2.50 up 4.00 up 
fill out and mail the card printed below Adams Hotel _ 2.50 up 3.50 up 
to “Ike” Walton, Chairman Reserva- Kenmark Hotel 2.50 up 3.00 up 
ea Segue 1662 Broadway, Den- Argonaut Hotel 3.00 up 5.00 up 
: _ Sears Hotel ___. 2.50up 3.00 up 
Colorado Hotel 2.50 up 4.00 up 
Dear Mr. Walton: 
sella double 
Please reserve rooms at the. ; _.Hotel 


at the rate of $e 


__... and will want to occupy room until January 


Signed ___ 


Street 


City 


State 


per day. Will arrive in Denver January 





W. 7. A. Feed Policy 


T ‘HE following is a tentative state. 
ment of policy for feed and |jy,. 
stock issued by the War Food Aj. 
ministration on October 2. Conferences 
of W.F.A. officials with state Wer 
boards are being held throughout 
country during October, after whi, 
a revised announcement will be mad: 

The. total supply of concentrated feed {o, 
the year beginning October 1, 1943, aft, 
allowing for minimum carryovers a yy 
later, will be about 5 per cent less than th. 
quantity actually fed last year. The qua. 
tity of feed grains available for feeding, be. 
ginning October 1, 1943, is expected to }p 
between 5 and 10 per cent less than the 
quantity fed during the past twelve months 
and the quantity of wheat may also be slight. 
ly less. The total supply of protein meals 
and other high protein feeds should he 3 
to 5 per cent more. 

On the other hand, the number of live. 
stock and poultry on farms January 1, 1944 
will be about 10 per cent larger. Therefore 
in order to maintain the largest practical 
balanced production of livestock and poultry, 
our prospective feed supplies will have t 
be distributed and utilized with a great deal 
more care than usual. 


To bring our animal population and ow 
feed supplies in balance, hogs will need to 
be marketed at average weights rather than 
at the heavy weights of the last two years 
more dependence will need to be placed on 
roughage for cattle and sheep; shorter ani 
lighter feeding of beef cattle is desirable; 
heavier culling of poultry flocks, and all: 
round better care and management of ou 
livestock and poultry are important factors 
Furthermore, it is necessary, because of feed 
supplies, to level off hog farrowings and 
broilers raised in 1944 at about the 194 
levels. 


If we use our available feed supplies as 
efficiently as we did in the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1943, rather than as we did 
in 1943 when we used 8 per cent more feed 
per unit of livestock and poultry products 
produced, they should be sufficient to main- 
tain or slightly increase milk production; 
maintain egg production at the 1943 level, 
feed out 15 to 20 per cent more cattle, but 
to weights slightly below average and to 
good grades rather than choice and prime 
grades; feed out the 1943 spring and fall pig 
crops to average weights; start a spring crop 
equal to that of 1942; raise as many broilers 
as in 1942 and about as many turkeys and 
ducks as in 1943; and feed out the same 
number of sheep and lambs as in 1943. For 
beef cattle, sheep and lambs, and to a lesser 
extent dairy cattle, as much reliance as pos 
sible will need to be placed upon roughage 
and pasture. 


In order to maintain these levels of live 


stock and poultry production, feed proces 
sors, feed mixers and feed dealers should 
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distribute, and farmers, themselves, should 
utilize the available supplies in the followin 
manner: 
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1. For dairy cattle, including replacement 
stock, sufficient feed to maintain milk pro- 
jution at not less than the 1942-43 level. 

9 For laying flocks, sufficient feed to 
maintain egg production at the 1942-43 
vel. (Note: The number of hens and pul- 
lets now On farms is at a level that would 

uce 5 to 10 per cent more eggs next 
year than last if sufficient feed were avail- 
able.) ; 

3, For range cattle, sufficient feed, par- 
iularly protein supplements in the form of 
ake or pellets, to maintain 95 per cent of 
the number maintained last year. 

4, For cattle feeding, sufficient feed to feed 
out to weights of 5 per cent below average 
and to good grade only, 15 per cent more 
feder cattle than last year. (Note: With 
heaver reliance on roughage, this should not 
require any more concentrates than the 
quantity used last year.) 

5, For hogs, sufficient feed to finish out 
to normal market weights the 1943 spring 
and fall pig crops and to raise a 1944 spring 
cop the same size as that in 1942. (Note: 
This will mean farrowings next spring about 
per cent below those of the spring of 
1943 and average weights about 25 pounds 
less than average market weights in 1943.) 
6. For broilers sufficient feed to raise 80 
pr cent of the broilers raised in 1943. 

7. For turkeys and ducks, sufficient feed 
to raise 95 per cent of the number raised in 
1943, 

8. For chickens, other than broilers, suf- 
ficient feed to raise 95 per cent of the num- 
ber raised last year. 


9. For sheep and lambs, sufficient feed to 
maintain the present numbers and feeding 
operations. 

Processors and jobbers of protein meal and 
cake, of meat scrap, of mill feeds, and of 
other high protein feeds, are requested to 
assume responsibility for distributing the 
same proportions of their production to large 
feed mixers, to small feed mixers, to dealers 
for resale, and to farmers direct as they sold 
in the feeding year beginning October 1, 
1941; and to distribute their products so as 
to contribute to the pattern of livestock and 
poultry production set forth above. 

All feed mixers are requested to use their 
mixed feed ingredients to manufacture the 
kinds and amounts of mixed feeds designed 
to implement the above livestock and poul- 
try program. 

All feed dealers are requested to distribute 
their feed supplies—including feed grains, 
protein supplements and mixed feeds—in a 
similar manner to producers. 

Finally, farmers are requested to use their 
home grown or purchased grains, their pur- 
chased high protein concentrates, and their 
purchased mixed feeds so as to attain as 
nearly as possible the desired distribution of 


ay and poultry production as set forth 
above, 





REPAIR OF TRUCKS 
Truck operators and owners have been 
assured help in keeping their equipment re- 
paired through the aid of 142 district offices 
of the O.D.T. 


October, 1943 


Regional Forester 
Retires 


. N. WOODS, regional forester of 

the Intermountain Region of the 
U. S. Forest Service, is retiring volun- 
tarily on December 31 this year and 
will be succeeded by William B. Rice, 
associate regional forester of the in- 
termountain area for the past four 
years. 


Mr. Woods has been connected with 
the Forest Service the past 41 years, 
and during that time has gained the 
respect of livestockmen and secured 
their active cooperation in the man- 
agement of the grazing resources of 
the 24 national forests of Utah, south- 
ern Idaho, western Wyoming and 
Nevada, which comprise the Inter- 
mountain Region. 


In an open letter to stockmen, dated 
October 2, Mr. Woods has made some 
observations on forest grazing, based 
on first-hand information and experi- 
ence gathered during his long connec- 
tion with the western ranges, which 
merit thoughtful consideration by all 
permittees. They follow: 


1. The natural renewable resources must 
be perpetuated, and grazing, the cutting of 
timber, and all other practices must be 
shaped to accomplish this end. The full util- 
ization of these resources for the highest 
purposes should be allowed, consistent with 
their perpetuation and sustained yield. This 
is conservation. Locking up these resources 
and denying opportunity for their full and 
highest uses, consistent with their perpetu- 
ation and sustained yield, is waste. 


2. Dry ranges on the mountain slope can- 
not safely be grazed closely year after year. 
Considerable forage should be left on the 
ground at the end of the grazing period. On 
some of the steeper slopes with loose soils, 
little if any grazing will be practical. 


3. The fact that stock come off the range 
fat is not conclusive evidence that the range 
is not being overgrazed. Often erosion is 
materially accelerated by grazing before its 
effect becomes very apparent on the produc- 
tion of forage and on the condition of live- 
stock. But any accelerated erosion is bound 
eventually to reflect detrimentally on the 
production of forage. If the soil is lost, for- 
age is bound to suffer, nor can forage be 
fully restored until the soil is again built 
up, which may require many decades or 
even centuries. Watch your soil. 


4. One cannot get nearly the maximum 
values from a range year after year unless 
he observes the principle of vegetative readi- 
ness. Too early use of ranges has been the 
chief cause of much depletion of forage. 
Those who have but limited spring range 


should try to help themselves by artificial 
revegetation with species as promising as 
rye or crested wheatgrass. 

5. The longer a range is kept overstocked, 
the lower its carrying capacity will be, for 
‘t will continue to deteriorate until relieved; 
therefore, the advisability of making early 
range adjustments. 


6. In a great many cases where range ad- 
justments were requested, the Forest Ser- 
vice has made the mistake of asking for too 
little adjustment. We have rather consist- 
ently overestimated the carrying capacity of 
the ranges. We have very seldom under- 
estimated carrying capacity. Please keep this 
in mind should forest officers suggest range 
adjustments. 


7. The policy of the region (Intermoun- 
tain) has for several years been to give the 
stockmen much stab/lity in the use of their 
allotments, and to hold each individually 
responsible for the condition of his own al- 
lotment; no blanket reductions; no blanket 
increases; each allotment a separate unit, for 
purposes of range management. If you de- 
plete your range, you individually take the 
rap. If you build up your range, you individ- 
ually benefit. The grazing regulations pro- 
vide that protection reductions will be re- 
stored to those on whom made as fast as 
ranges improve and conditions justify. It is 
my unqualified recommendation that these 
policies be continued. 


8. Big game is primarily responsible for 
but a small part of the depletion of national 
forest ranges. But there are a number of 
areas, particularly on winter ranges, where 
there is too much big game and where it is 
primarily responsible for depletion of the 
browse. But some summer ranges do have 
too much big game. When big game is re- 
cuced to the carrying capacity of the browse 
on its winter range, this will cure much of 
the big game congestion on summer ranges. 

9. As announced repeatedly for several 
years, it is planned to have all range adjust- 
ments for which a clear need can be seen 
made by the end of 1945, which is the end 
of the present 10-year term-permit period. 
I think this is a reasonable objective. It has 
been approved by many stockmen and should 
be practical of attainment. There has al- 
ready been nearly 40 years’ delay. 

10. On some areas grazing capacity can 
be increased through physical improvements 
of several types: water developments, fenc- 
ing, artificial reseeding. Government funds 
for these purposes have been limited in the 
past, and probably will be limited in the fu- 
ture, although for a time there may be a 
post-war labor program that will help. The 
cooperation of stockmen in this work will 
continue to be very important. 





PURCHASE OF BURLAP BAGS EASIER 


The W.P.B. removed quota restrictions of 
farmers and packers on the purchase of new 
burlap bags for packaging all agricultural 
products, except fertilizers, sugar, and tank- 
age, for the remainder of 1943. The amend- 
ment to Order M221 covering this removal 
was issued September 11. All bags purchased 
must be used within 60 days. 
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1944 Production Goals 
Under Consideration 


FFICIALS of the War Food Ad- 

ministration are conferring with 
state agricultural war boards and 
other farm representatives over the 
country in a series of meetings this 
month to develop farm production 
goals for 1944. 

A tentative program has been map- 
ped out for consideration at these 
meetings. While no official release on 
this plan has been received at the 
office of the National Wool Growers 
Association, an A.P. dispatch out of 
Washington on October 2, reported 
that a decrease of 4 per cent in sheep 
and lamb production from that ex- 
pected for 1943 was indicated, along 
with a 17 per cent decrease in hog 
production and a 19 per cent increase 
in the production of beef cattle and 
calves marketed for slaughter. 

A portion of the newspaper item 
(taken from the Salt Lake Tribune) 
is quoted below: 

In addition to increased over-all volume, 
the program proposes significant changes in 
the nation’s agricultural pattern. Some of 
the direct food consumption crops—such as 
dry beans and peas, soybeans, peanuts, 
wheat, vegetables and potatoes—would get 
first claim on the use of crop land. 

Feed crops, particularly lower yielding 
types, would give way to food crops and 
higher yielding feed crops. Because feed sup- 
plies are expected to be 18 per cent smaller 
per animal unit, the goals call for a reduction 
in some types of livestock production, par- 
ticularly hogs, chickens and turkeys. 

The goals suggest the following percentage 
increases over this year’s expected produc- 
tion or acreage: Milk 3, eggs 1, beef cattle 
and calves marketed for slaughter 19, hay 3, 
corn 3, wheat 26, soybeans 22, peanuts 31, 
sugar beets 42, potatoes 2, sweet potatoes 8, 
fresh vegetables 10, vegetables for processinz 
6, dry beans and peas 18. 

Percentage decreases suggested were: Farm 
chickens 3, commercial broilers 20, turkeys 4, 
hogs 17, sheep and lambs on farms 4, barley 
2, sorghums 5, oats 9, rye 3 and flaxseed 1. 
No change was suggested for cotton and 
rice. A 10 per cent increase was recommend- 
ed for tobacco to meet a sharp increase in 
domestic and foreign demand. 

The proposed reduction in some feed crops 
and livestock types would not show up in 
civilian meat supplies until late 1944. 

The goals would utilize 380,000,000 acres 
of cropland, by far the largest ever used. 
Considerable land now idle, fallow or used 
for pasture, would have to be cultivated. 
Likewise, record amounts of fertilizer would 
be needed. 

The 17 per cent reduction in hog numbers, 
proposed because of the short feed outlook, 
is perhaps the most significant suggested 
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change in the farming pattern. The goal for 
milk is 122,000,000,090 pounds, or about 
5,000,000,000 pounds more than is expected 
this year. 

The national goals for the various com- 
mod ities have been apportioned among the 
states on the basis of their productive pos- 
sibilities. The state goals will be divided 
among farmers. However, with the exception 
of certain types of tobacco, farmers will be 
free to abide by or ignore their goals. Only 
in the case of the specified types of tobacco 
will marketing quotas and penalties be in- 
voked. 

The W.A.F. will announce later price sup- 
ports—that is, minimum prices upon which 
farmers may count—for the various com- 
modities. Somewhat higher prices are ex- 
pected for some crops, particularly soybeans, 
peanuts, sugar beets, some vegetables, corn 
and wheat. 

The schedule for the production 
goal meetings in western states is: 

Arizona, Phoenix, October 11-12; 
California, Berkeley, October 14-16; 
Colorado, Denver, October 4-6; Idaho, 
Boise, October 11-13; Montana, Boze- 
man, October 21-23; Nevada, Reno, 
October 19; New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
October 7-9; Oregon, Portland, Oct- 
ober 14-16; South Dakota, Huron, 
October 18-20; Texas, College Station, 
October 7-9; Utah, Salt Lake City, 
October 21-22; Washington, Spokane, 
October 18-19; Wyoming, Laramie, 
October 7-9. 





Western Range Lamb 
Marketing For 1943 


URING September and October the 

quota for killing was removed 
from cattle and sheep for the purpose 
of taking care of the extremely high 
receipts from the range areas of the 
West. This procedure was very timely 
and is perfectly proper. However, the 
grading of lambs by the Agricultural 
Department has not proved feasible 
or practicable during the war period, 
and it has continued to work drastic 
detriment to the range lamb producers 
from every angle. Therefore, the grad- 
ing of lambs and sheep should be im- 
mediately discontinued for the dura- 
tion at least. 

The discontinuance of the grading 
of these lambs by the Agricultural 
Department in the central packing 
houses and at licensed slaughter houses 
will automatically discontinue all 
ceiling prices on lambs, except the top 
ceiling price, which should be raised 
not less than 10 per cent. 


The grading of lambs into the {oy, 
grades of Choice, Good, Commer) 
and Utility has set up a new marke 
price on all the lower grades, whic, 
has diminished their values as dregge} 
lambs under the ceiling price to gy¢} 
an extent that lambs grading Gog 
show very marked losses and the Con. 
mercial and Utility lambs are wholly 
eliminated from the packers’ and 
slaughterers’ uses. As much as $2 t 
$3 per head loss will be suffered whey 
they are handling these low grade 
grade lambs under the ceiling prices 
now prevailing. 

This grading above referred to and 
the ceiling prices on these lower grades 
are all out of line with the marketing 
conditions that should prevail in the 
industry and therefore should not be 
imposed upon the trade. It has the 
full effect of, and is now operating to 
put 300 per cent more of the crop of 
lambs into the feeder classes than 
normally are sorted out for feeders, 
With the feeders’ indifference toward 
buying and the short crops for these 
feeder lambs, there has been a situ- 
ation of extreme emergency forced 
upon all the people whose crops of 
lambs were born in latter April, May 
and June and are now in their regular 
marketing season with nowhere to go. 

In order to make the proper use of 
the removal of the quota on the kill- 
ing of lambs, which are now congesting 
the coolers of processors and retailers, 
the ration point values on lamb and 
mutton should be lowered to not ex- 
ceed one point per pound, or made 
point-free during the _ unrestricted 
killing period. 

Moroni A. Smith 


Saunderson at Montana 
State College 


ONT H. SAUNDERSON, econom- 
J ist in the Range Management 
Division of the Washington Office of 
the Forest Service, who has been con- 
ducting studies from the Regional Of- 
fice of the Forest Service in Denver 
during the past year, has accepted a 
position as Professor of Range Econ- 
omics at Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Montana, according to an al 
nouncement from the Forest Service. 
It is reported that Mr. Saunderson 
is on leave of absence from the Forest 
Service. 
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| N I the Range Country 


Wyoming 


Unseasonably cool weather the first 
week in September was followed by 
much warmer weather the rest of the 
month. Showers of moderate propor- 
tions early in the month in the north- 
em tier of counties were of temporary 
benefit, but most of the month was 
dry over the state generally, till the 
very close, when the Cheyenne section 
had another moderate rain. Wind and 
drought have damaged the range, re- 
ducing the feed supply critically in 
extensive areas. Livestock are good tc 
excellent and a heavy movement to 
market is reported. Sheep are moving 
to winter range areas. Water is scarce 
in the plains section. 


Lusk, Niobrara County 


The coyote situation in this section 
is bad—very, very bad. We do not 
have enough ammunition and would 
like to know just where we could 
possibly obtain more. 


It is very dry here and has been 
so for the last three months. We do 
not, however, anticipate a reduction 
in our herd as we have a sufficient 
number of herders and hope to be 
able to obtain feed. 


Growers seem to be fairly well satis- 
fied over the sale of their wools under 
the government plan. 


We are still able to obtain neces- 
sary machinery. 


South Dakota 


Daytime temperatures were com- 
paratively warm much of the month, 
but at night temperatures fell pretty 
low, reaching the frost point in scat- 
tered places several times. Precipita- 
tion was beneficial early in the month, 
with good harvesting weather subse- 
quently in most counties. Practically 
all corn in the southern half of the 
state is beyond frost damage, and 
most of it in the northern half is safe. 
Much late corn is being cut for silage 
and immediate feeding. Fall grain 


Jess Boner 


October, 1943 


fields need rain to facilitate plowing 
and assist germination. Most silos are 
full, or nearly filled. Livestock are in 
good to excellent condition. 


Montana 


Warm days and cold nights have 
characterized the weather. Only light, 
scattered showers occurred, chiefly in 
the first and third weeks, and were of 
little benefit to pasturage. Light to 
moderate frosts have been frequent 
and rather general. Pastures and 


AAPA rer 
RANGES ON OCTOBER 1, 1943 


The condition of western range feed 
showed more than the usual seasonal de- 
cline during September due to continued 
dry weather, except in Texas where range 
feed was improved by rain. Montana, the 
Dakotas, western Nebraska, and parts of 
eastern Wyoming and most of Colorado 
have a good to very good supply of dry 
cured range feed. Western Kansas has fair 
to good dry pasture feed. Range and pas- 
ture feeds are very short and poor in Okla- 
homa, with some local relief from recent 
rains. Texas range feed was greatly im- 
proved by September rains except in the 
Panhandle, South Plains, and part of the 
north-central section. New Mexico range 
feed is short and dry with prospects of 
some improvement from late September 
rains in the west and southwest. Arizona's 
fall and winter feed prospects were im- 
proved by rains in late September. 

Utah’s low and intermediate ranges have 
fair to good dry feed, with poor prospects 
for winter range feed in the east and south- 
west. In Nevada, lower and winter ranges 
are dry with some short feed except in the 
southeast. In Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, the fall and winter ranges suffered 
from dry weather the past month with rain 
needed to start new feed and soften old 
feed. California range and pasture feeds 
are adequate, with winter feed dependent on 
later rains. Wheat pasture prospects are 
poor in western Kansas, Oklahoma and in 
the Panhandle and Plains sections of Texas. 

There is a good supply of field feeds in 
the western irrigated sections. Hay supplies 
are not too large with outside demand 
cutting into the local needs and a resulting 
rise in hay prices. Dry range and pasture 
feeds may result in some early feeding and 
early use of field feeds. There is a strong 
and urgent need for concentrates to carry 
the large inventory of livestock and offset 
the reduced supply of range feed and 
other feeds. 

The reported condition of range feed on 
October 1, 1943 was 79 per cent, compared 
with 80 per cent last month, 87 per cent a 
year ago, and the twenty-year (1923-42) 
average of 81 per cent. 

—U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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ranges are adequate, but are dry in 
some western counties. Most livestock 
are in fine shape. Favorable haying 
and corn cutting weather prevailed. 
Early wheat plantings are coming up 
satisfactorily, though the soils are 
mostly too dry. Fall livestock ship- 
ments promise to be about normal in 
volume, but the movement of sheep 
and lambs is still rather slow, due 
partly to good range feed. Fall and 
winter feed supplies are about the 
same as last year. 


Quietus, Big Horn County 


We are faced with one or two 
troubles which offer some hazard to 
our sheep production. In the first 
place, it is most difficult to obtain 
enough canned goods and meats for 
our sheep herders, and in addition to 
this, the coyote situation is worse than 
it has been in the past several years, 
and due to lack of ammunition there 
seems to be little we can do about it. 

As yet there are no contracts being 
made in our section on lambs for fall 
delivery, and the returns on wools 
which have been sold under the 
government plan have not proved 
entirely satisfactory. We have had 
some difficulty in obtaining livestock 
cars to enable us to ship where orders 
are being made, but so far as obtain- 
ing the concentrated foods essential 
for winter use is concerned the out- 
look seems all right. We have experi- 
enced no difficulty to date in purchas- 
ing the necessary quantities. 

Weather conditions are a little drier 
than in the previous two or three 
years, but feed in general is good 
(September 10). 

Bert B. Bales 


Cascade, Cascade County 


Since September 1 the weather has 
been exceedingly dry, but we do have, 
nevertheless, sufficient grass—well 
cured. There seems to be ample feed 
grain with concentrated foods avail- 
able locally. In comparison with the 
Septembers of previous years, condi- 
tions are about average, (the 21st). 
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Contracts are being made in this 
section on lambs for fall delivery at 
11 cents for the feeder lambs and for 
the fine-wool ewe lambs, but with 
12 cents for the crossbreds. 

I have been fortunate in that I have 
been able to obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of herders without the assistance 
of any governmental agencies. I do 
not anticipate a reduction in my herd. 

I have no complaints on the returns 
from the sale of my wool under the 
C.C.C. plan, but am finding a great 
deal of difficulty in securing sufficient 
machinery, equipment, and parts for 
that which I do have, to enable me 
to carry on. As yet we have not had 
any trouble in getting livestock cars 
for shipping. 

The coyote situation is extremely 
bad and it is very difficult to obtain 
ammunition to handle this menace. I 
hope that more ammunition will be 
available because our trouble with the 
coyotes is grave. 


Idaho 


The first week was cool, with some 
frost in exposed sections, while rains 
were beneficial in the northern por- 
tion. The rest of the month was much 
warmer and mostly without rain of 
consequence. Soils are too dry for 
grain seeding; but good haying weath- 
er prevailed. Unirrigated pastures and 
native ranges are very dry, though 
livestock are still in good shape. More 
or less extensive marketing has oc- 
curred in most sections. 


Washington 


A cool first week was followed by 
much warmer weather which persisted 
until the close of the month. Very little 
rain fell, and that chiefly in the first 
week generally, and in the third and 
fourth weeks at scattered spots in 
western areas. It has been too dry 
for grain seeding. Most pastures need 
rain seriously, as milk and butter are 
decreasing, though most livestock are 
still in good condition. Sugar beets are 
being harvested in Walla Walla Valley. 
Morning dews have caused hay to cure 
slowly. 


W. J. Beecher 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 


The outlook on winter feed is not 
too bright (September 25). There will 


be some if we get some rains to 
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soften it up, but it has been too hot 
and dry for the last few weeks. It 
appears too, as if corn were going to 
be very hard to get. 

Prices in contracts in this section 
are about $13 per 100 pounds for fat 
iambs, and $11.50 to $12 for feeder 
lambs. 

In view of impending conditions I 
think it will be necessary to reduce 
my herd at least 25 per cent. We do 
not have a_ sufficient number of 
herders and to date there has been 
no help from government agencies of 
any type in obtaining more. 

On the sale of our wool we do not 
feel so. good. On the open market we 
were offered 40 cents, but we con- 
signed to the government and only 


-received 35 cents. 


There is difficulty in obtaining 
machinery and parts, but luck is our 
way on the livestock car situation. We 
have had no trouble in getting them 
so far. 

The coyotes in our section are bad. 
We used to have a trapper, but now 
he is gone and the coyotes are much 
worse. We are able to secure cetain 
kinds of ammunition, but not always 
enough to handle the situation. 

Brantley Holt 


Pasco, Franklin County 


We are having normal weather but 
there is no moisture as yet (Septem- 
ber 20). Dry grass is abundant and 
concentrated feeds are available, but 
are too high. 

Things do not look too encouraging 
for the sheepmen in this section. The 
only way you can secure sufficient 
machinery or parts is to spend enough 
time waiting in line at government 


A a ts 

The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureou 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of September. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 
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ration board offices, and this coupled @ We 


with other difficulties, for example 
obtaining herders, is forcing many 
sheepmen to reduce their herds fro 
25 to 50 per cent. 

The problem that most concerns the 
sheepmen in this locality is the wog| 
situation. Under the present setup 
sheepmen are receiving 5 to 7 cents 
per pound of wool less than the ong 
who sold on the open market befor 
the government took it over. 

Expenses are still climbing, trouble 
are becoming unbearable. Manpower 
is one of the great problems. Feed 
is costing us even more than ceiling 
price, especially alfalfa hay. Feeds are 
35 per cent higher than last year, 
That is why we are so very disappoint- 
ed about the price of wool being 
less—and it is reflecting itself in the 
price of lamb. 

The coyotes are on the increase and 
we cannot get any ammunition to aid 
in clearing them out. 

Alfred L. Hales 


Oregon 


Most of the month was unusually 
warm with practically no beneficial 
rains. Frost nipped a few mountain 
valleys late in the month. Drying winds 
were reported in western sections. 
Crops and pastures need rain nearly 
everywhere. Good grain stands are 
reported in early sown fields; but most 
seeding is waiting for rain. Much corn 
is not mature, but silo filling is well 
under way. Western pastures need 
rain badly and unwatered eastern 
pastures are still very dry. Livestock 
are moving to summer ranges. Good 
alfalfa harvesting weather prevailed. 


Lonerock, Gilliam County 


Personally, I am not at all satisfied 
over the sale of my wool under the 
government plan. The wool was in 
storage three months before I received 
pay and then I only got 35 cents when 
cther clips contracted here earlier 
brought 40 cents. 

Fine-wool ewe lambs are bringing 
about 12 cents per pound and feeders 
ten cents. 

I do not anticipate a reduction in 
my herd. On the contrary, I have im 
creased it. 

There is no trouble here in getting 
livestock cars and we have, up to now, 
been able to obtain machinery and 
equipment parts. 
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We have not been so fortunate in 
wr weather conditions, however, as 
has been extremely dry. However, 
{do recall the same adverse conditions 
aisted last September. 

There are a great many coyotes in 
itis section, but we have an excellent 
trapper who is getting good results. 
j, addition, we have been able to 
gure a good amount of ammunition. 
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jvestock are generally in good con- 
jition. The last cutting of alfalfa hay 
ms handled in good weather in 
Yadera County, while the fifth cutting 
was nearing completion in San Joaquin 
ad Yolo counties. Irrigated pastures 
we good in Lake and Shasta counties. 
jain would be helpful in Humboldt 
County. 
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h corn old dry feed left to protect the new 
is well gtd (September 23). 
s need @ lhe lambs in this section have all 





ten sold and our wool was sold be- 
re the C.C.C. took over. 

lam fortunate in beirg able to care 
r my own sheep and raise my own 
uy and grain, so don’t have to worry 
iout hiring herders or buying feed. 

We have been able to get necessary 
‘pair parts for equipment but have 
ud difficulty in obtaining new equip- 
nent—especially a gasoline engine for 
the shearing machine. 

Losses were bad from coyotes last 
vinter, but as we have had a good 
‘apper in this district and he has 
‘one some good work lately, we hope 
ot a better situation this winter. 


Waldo Shaul 


Stockton, San Joaquin County 

I think the worst problem we have 
face in this section right at this 
me is lack of herders. We simply 
un't get herders. Many men are going 
ito other forms of war work, at saw- 
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mills and shipyards. I know these men 
cannot make any more money in these 
places than they can as herders. Sheep- 
herder’s wages here are as much as 
$120 per month. These men are doing 
this changing because of the better 
(supposedly) city life; and as a result, 
we must cut down on our herds due 
to insufficient help. This situation 
should be corrected immediately. 

No one is satisfied with the returns 
from wools sold under the government 
plan, and as yet there are no contracts 
for fall delivery on lambs. 

We are having a little difficulty in 
obtaining feed. So far we have been 
able to purchase concentrated feeds 
for winter use but corn and alfalfa 
are becoming increasingly difficult to 
get. The scarcity of cars for shipping 
livestock is becoming increasingly 
acute. 


Nevada 


Seasonal or normal temperatures 
prevailed the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember, followed by warmer than 
usual weather. The month was excep- 
tionally dry, and the state needs rain 
everywhere. The only rain this month 
was a few light showers the last week 
in eastern counties, doing little good. 
Livestock are not fattening as well as 
usual in some areas, due to dry range 
feed and scarcity of water. Markets 
are uncertain and slow. Cattle and 
sheep are still in rather good condition. 
Alfalfa yields are not the best. 


Justo Sanzberro 


Tuscarora, Elko County 


The herder problem is still serious. 
Men are scarce and hard to get. The 
United States Employment Service 
has helped some in meeting this prob- 
lem. 

Most of us are dissatisfied with the 
sale of our wools under the govern- 
ment plan—it has proved itself to be 
bad for the wool growers. We do not, 
however, at this time anticipate a 
reduction in our herds. 

We haven’t had trouble in getting 
livestock cars, but anticipate some 
future difficulty. Delivery on mach- 
inery and equipment is slow but we 
have been able to obtain most of what 
we have needed. 

One of our biggest problems has 
been with the coyotes. We lost very 
heavily during the lambing season and 
ammunition has been hard to get. The 


cmall amount available doesn’t seem 
to fit our guns and has proved most 
inadequate. 

A good fall and winter range is ex- 
pected provided we get some rain. 
Weather has been dry, thus making 
the feed, which is fairly good, drier 
than usual (September 21). 

There have been some contracts 
made on lambs for fall delivery, 1214 
cents being paid for fat lambs and 
teeders mixed. 


Ellison Ranching Co. 
Utah 


Seasonal weather with scattered 
frosts occurred during the first half 
of September followed by abnormally 
warm weather generally. Rains were 


‘quite deficient or entirely lacking, ex- 


cept for light showers of slight benefit 
in the south and east portions in the 
last week. Rain is badly needed. Live- 
stock are leaving the summer ranges 
earlier than usual; a few of them are 
being fattened; marketing activity is 
hesitant, awaiting stable prices. Live- 
stock are in good condition as a rule. 


Minersville, Beaver County 


The coyote in this section is a ter- 
rible menace and the ammunition 
question up to date is a farce and 
something should be done immediately 
for the protection of livestock interests. 
I, personally, have not received any 
ammunition since last March, and I 
have filled out all necessary forms and 
had them approved in an effort to 
secure some. I submitted these forms 
to our retail dealer here and he has 
been trying to obtain ammunition to 
{ill this order since July 16 but with 
no success. 

The ceiling on our wool and prices 
received under the C.C.C. plan have 
caused a lot of dissatisfaction among 
the wool growers through the south- 
ern part of the state. This is all caused 
through too heavy a shrinkage. 

The labor situation in this section 
is becoming critical and dangerous to 
the livestock interests. One sheepman 
is finding it necessary to offer higher 
prices to his neighbor’s employee in 
order to obtain enough labor, and this 
situation is most detrimental. The 


question is not what you can pay for 
a herder, but what you are forced to 
pay. I think the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association should do something 
about this. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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E HAVE been listening to a 

review of the chaotic condition 
which exists today in the production 
phase of the livestock and meat in- 
dustry and, if time permitted, it could 
be shown that an even worse condition 
exists in the processing and distribu- 
tion phase of the industry. This con- 
dition is the direct result of the at- 
tempt by Washington officials to con- 
trol the price of meat by rigid whole- 
sale and retail price ceilings. This 
whole effort must be called a failure; 
for while it is true that increase in 
the price of meat has been retarded, 
it is also true that a flourishing black 
market in meat has developed where 
exorbitant prices are paid, that 
hundreds of meat packing plants 
throughout the country have been 
forced to close or operate on a severely 
restricted basis, that cattle feeders by 
the thousands have lost confidence in 
the meat policy of the government 
and are planning more curtailment or 
the entire abandonment of their feed- 
ing operations, and that the equitable 
distribution of available meat which 
we have a right to expect even in war 
time has become only a fond memory. 


Attempts at Correction 


In attempting to correct this de- 
plorable situation, Washington, which 
sometimes recognizes its failure but 
never admits it, is thinking in terms 
of more controls for the industry added 
layer on layer, each new control to be 
laid on top of the control which has 
just failed. A price ceiling on hogs 
has already been announced; price 
ceilings on slaughter cattle and lambs 
they continue to talk about but haven’t 
as yet quite the nerve to try; alloca- 
tion of supplies of livestock to packers, 
a control which necessarily goes with 
livestock ceilings; price ceilings on 
feeder cattle and lambs; permits to 
ship livestock; yes, even orders to ship; 
that is the route we will travel if. we 
follow this line of Washington think- 
ing. And when we have this imposing 
array of controls complete, the whole 
must inevitably fail just as each level 
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VINO WARTIME MEAT PROBLEM 


An Address by Frank S. Boice, President of the American Nation,| 
Live Stock Association, at the Livestock and Feed Conference, 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 2, 1943. 


of control must fail, and for the same 
reasons. 

Or if we follow another line of 

Washington thinking we will begin by 
having the government as the sole 
buyer of slaughter livestock, allocating 
supplies to the packing plants for pro- 
cessing and distribution according to 
orders, paying for livestock and charg- 
ing for meat whatever it sees fit. A 
beautiful setup for price rollback and 
consumer subsidy! And it will end 
quickly in the complete regimentation 
of the entire livestock and meat in- 
dustry. 
' Faced with this kind of thinking in 
Washington and realizing that con- 
trols which come from such thinking 
must lead to a serious breakdown in 
the meat making process, the livestock 
and meat industry began early the de- 
velopment of a program of its own 
for control of meat prices. The in- 
dustry recognized clearly that our 
nation must have economic stabiliza- 
tion if it was to fight a great war 
without serious inflation and that 
economic stabilization meant that meat 
prices must be controlled and that the 
industry must produce livestock, pre- 
pare them for slaughter, process them 
and distribute the meat to the public 
at or close to the existing retail price 
level. 

Any unbiased study of the record of 
price control and civilian rationing of 
meat will show clearly certain facts 
which must not be disregarded in the 
formulation of a workable plan. It will 
show that each control has decreased 
production and diverted meat into the 
black market, and further controls 
will continue to decrease production 
and divert more and more meat and 
livestock into black markets, that 
rationing will never provide an equit- 
able distribution of the meat available 
to civilians so long as we have rigid 
price ceilings on meat and packer 
ouotas for the civilian trade; and that 
the fundamental cause of the failure 
of the control of meat prices is the 
fact that the civilian demand for meat 
due to enormously increased purchas- 

















ing power, greatly exceeds the supply 
of meat available at the ceiling pricef}! 


for a minimum of control for the inf 
dustry, that controlled prices must he 
flexible and in line with governmentf. 
price policy and that the total demandf- 
for meat must at all times be kept in 
balance with the supply currently * 
available. The livestock and meat in- 
dustry has developed such a plan, 3 
Meat Management Plan which has been 
accepted by the War Food Administra- 
tion, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Director of Economic 
Stabilization. These agencies have 
signed a memorandum of agreement 
by which they have set up a War 
Meat Board to administer meat man-[ 
agement. Government is represented 
on this board by men who understand 
price and rationing policies, our armed}. 
forces are represented by a man who}. 
has had a long experience in supplying 
the Army with meat, and there are}. 
men on the board who know meatf | 
from the top down to the smallest] 
technical detail. This kind of boardf”. 
may be depended upon to make de} 
cisions which will be based on ex- 
perience instead of theory and to be 
practical in all their actions. 

We are all dressed up and ready 
to go and yet we seem to get nowhere.|. 
The War Food Administration is show- 
ing that it is lukewarm to meat 
management, and that it is unwilling . 
or unable to fight for it. The Office 
of Price Administration, in announc- 
ing a price ceiling on hogs and in its 
refusal to announce that there will be 
no price ceilings on cattle, is showing , 
clearly that it will not allow meat}® 
management to work and that it is 
going to insist on more and more con : 
trol of the industry. It would seem ‘ 
that O.P.A. has the backing or isf’ 
taking orders from that little group] 
of men around the President who , 
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wily make policy. Our only recourse 
»der these conditions is to take meat 
nagement to the members of Con- 
ness and to the public. If the men 
lational., make policy will not listen to the 


ference, wresentatives of the livestock and 
yat industry perhaps they will listen 
jp you. 

© suppl itis my purpose here today to ex- 


in how meat management will work 
ner the direction of the War Meat 
bard if given a chance. 


Ng price, 


ystem 


Jerations hat is the Meat Management Plan 
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The Meat Management Plan is a 
imple plan; let’s get that fact clearly 
»mind at the start. All of us think 
the livestock and meat industry as 
ighly complex and very difficult to 
nderstand in all of its ramifications 
nd we are likely to assume that any 
an for the control of meat prices 
sust be equally complex and difficult. 
eh is not the case. Meat manage- 
nent is simple; easily understood by 
nyone. It proposes two and only two 
ontrols — licensing of commercial 
aughterers and civilian rationing. We 
ave both these controls now; no new 
ntrol is added. Rather, the plan pro- 
oes that once meat management 
eomes fully effective, such controls 
s price ceilings on meat, set aside 
ders and packer quotas go into the 
ard. They will have become en- 
irely unnecessary. 
The War Meat Board must do three 
hings if it is to operate the Mea 
smallest fmagement Plan successfully. It must 
f board#® t© it that our armed forces get 
ake de-Pit full requirements of meat when 
on ex-Pey Want it and as they want it, and 
1 to beftt our fighting allies get.the amount 
meat necessary to fill their reason- 
le tle needs. It must keep the price of 
“feat to the consuming public in line 
owhere. |. : . ‘ 
- haat ith government price policy and it 
> on bust see that the maximum amount 
t meat is produced consistent with 


wo ur supplies of livestock and feed. 


nowt Let’s examine how the board will 
d in its (omplish these three objectives. All 
will bet? facilities of the government, the 
showing f®t packing companies, the market- 
vy meatf 8gencies and the livestock pro- 
at it is’ Organizations will be available 
re con- the board to assist in determining 
d seem * Supply of meat which will become 
or isflable during any given period. 

: group tis information should give the board 
rt whofS0nably accurate information as to 
fe supplies of meat which may be 
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expected. This much meat and no more 
will be allocated to the three groups 
who need meat. Our armed forces can 
determine their requirements for the 
period and the government will buy: 
it from the packers. Our commitments 
under lend-lease for delivery of meat 
to our allies during the period can be 
determined and the government will 
buy it while buying for the armed 
forces. And then, the ration point 
value of meat will be so adjusted that 
civilians can buy the remainder of 
the estimated supply but no more. 

In practice the supply of meat which 
becomes available will never be quite 
the same as the estimates indicated 
and for that reason government buy- 
ing must be flexible; prepared to buy 
all meats not taken by the rationed 
civilian trade. In reality, rationing 
creates an artificial surplus of meat in 
the hands of meat packers, all of which 
the government must buy for our 
armed forces and for our allies. Ad- 
justment of the point value of the 
different kinds and cuts of meat will 
make of this surplus exactly the meat 
in both kind and quantity that the 
government needs. 

To see how this will work, let us 
assume that the government is not 
getting enough bacon. The point value 
of bacon is raised. That is notice to 
us on the home front that our fighting 
men or our fighting allies need more 
bacon. We decrease our purchases of 
bacon, so do our retail meat dealers, 
and the packer, who now can’t sell as 
much bacon to the civilian trade, sells 
more of it to thé: government. It also 
works the other way. If the govern- 
ment, which under the Meat Manage- 
ment Plan must buy all the surplus 
created by rationing, is having to buy 
more bacon than it needs, the point 
value of bacon is lowered and the 
bacon which is not needed by the 
government is taken by the civilian 
trade. By adjustments such as this the 
War Meat Board will see to it that 
cur armed forces and our allies get 
the meat which they réquire. 

It is quite obvious that the board 
cannot operate freely and with any 
degree of confidence until it has built 
up a large stockpile of processed and 
frozen meats. From a military stand- 
point, this is absolutely necessary in 
order that unforeseen demands may 
be met promptly. It is also necessary 
if too frequent change in point values 
of meat is to be avoided. With such 


a stockpile the government will buy 
lightly when market receipts are*short 
and draw on its stockpile for the 
balance of its needs, and when market 
receipts are heavy, the government 
will buy heavily to meet current re- 
quirements and to rebuild its reserves. 
This reserve of meat will act as kind 
of a shockabsorber to guarantee an 
even flow of meat to our armed forces, 
to our allies and to civilians. 


Control of Prices 


Of the things which the board must 
accomplish more people, perhaps, are 
skeptical of its ability to control prices 
than of any other phase of its work, 
but this in reality is also a simple 
operation. Let’s assume that in line 
with government policy it has been 
determined that a price of 30- cents 
per pound at wholesale should be paid 
for ham. The government offers to buy 
all ham offered to it at thirty cents. 
Over in the south part of the city we 
have a very enterprising meat packer 
intent on making some money who 
tries to sell ham to one of his retailers 
at 32 cents. But this retailer is in- 
formed of what is going on and he 
stalls off the salesman of the first 
packer, calls the packer over on the 
north side on the phone and asks the 
price of ham. This packer, knowing 
full well that the retailers to whom 
he sells are having a tough time mov- 
ing their ham because there are not 
enough ration tickets among their 
customers to absorb it all, offers to 
sell at 31 cents. But there are other 
packers and branch houses close by 
and all have ham to sell. After shop- 
ping around a bit our retailer buys 
ham at the government price of 30 
cents or very, very close to it. Civilian 
rationing has created an artificial sur- 
plus of ham and coordinated govern- 
ment buying and normal competitive 
forces have established and will con- 
trol the price. 


The price of any kind, cut or grade 
of meat can be established and con- 
trolled in the same way but it does 
not follow that they must all be so 
established and controlled. Such de- 
tailed control is entirely unnecessary. 
The board need control only the prices 
of the principal wholesale cuts of one 
grade and normal competition will 
establish the price of the other grades. 
It will also control the prices of all 
related cuts. 
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With the wholesale price of meat 
controlled in this way, the retail price 
will be controlled just as it has always 
been controlled in the past—by normal 
competitive forces. If all retailers may 
buy in a given area at approximately 
the same price then no one of them 
could for long use too large a markup. 
If he tried it he would soon lose his 
customers and destroy his business. 

This kind of price control will allow 
competitive forces to establish price 
differentials between different com- 
munities and different sections of the 
country and will thus insure an ade- 
quate flow of meat to the places where 
ration stamps are held. In the past 
these sensitive, quickly changing price 
differentials between the different 
communities and sections of the 
country, which resulted from the free 
play of competitive forces, gave this 
country the finest meat distribution 
system in the world. Rigid price ceil- 
ings, arbitrary differentials between 
areas and packer quotas have destroy- 
ed that system and utter chaos in dis- 
tribution has resulted. Price control 
under meat management will restore 
our old distribution system and we 
will again have an even distribution 
of the meat available to civilians. 

The third task of the War Meat 
Board—seeing to it that we get the 
maximum production of meat con- 
sistent with our supplies of livestock 
and feed—is, in reality, no task at 
all. In controlling meat prices accord- 
ing to the meat management plan it 
will free the livestock and meat in- 
dustry from arbitrary control and re- 
store it to a normal competitive basis. 
That in itself will produce the meat 
the nation so very greatly needs. 

It was stated a few moments ago 
that under meat management only 
two controls are necessary—licensing 
of commercial slaughterers and civil- 
ian rationing. But neither of these 
touches directly the production of 
meat. Rationing is necessary to con- 
trol the enormous civilian demand for 
meat so that the government can ob- 
tain its requirements and the licensing 
of slaughterers is necessary to dry up 
the black market by keeping all meat 
supplies in legitimate channels. But 
the livestock and meat industry under 
meat management will be free of all 
arbitrary control. Retail margins, 
packer margins, and cattle feeder mar- 
gins will re-establish themselves ade- 
quately under the free play of com- 
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petitive forces and under these re- 
stored competitive conditions the in- 
dustry will unquestionably produce 
the maximum amount of meat possible 
consistent with livestock numbers and 
feed supplies. 

That, in brief outline, is the Meat 
Management Plan developed by the 
livestock and meat industry. It has 
the enthusiastic approval of livestock 
men, market men, packers and retail- 
ers from one end of this country to 
the other. Those of us who have spent 
a lifetime in different phases of the 
industry and therefore know it best 
are convinced beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that meat management will 
work. Only that small group of theor- 
ists that still control O.P.A. policy and 
their backers higher up stand in the 
way. They are insisting on the com- 
plete control and regimentation of the 
industry from top to bottom even 
though that leads to disaster. It is time 
Congress and the public took a hand. 

An informed public opinion is the 
enly way to change a stubborn, hard- 
headed bureaucracy. Our purpose here 
today has been to give you the facts 
of the meat situation and to outline 
to you the proposal of the livestock 
and meat industry for solution of the 
problem. We ask, that when you have 
thought the problem through, you de- 
mand that the Washington agencies 
involved give wholehearted support 
and encouragement to the War Meat 
Board in its efforts to control meat 
prices by sound meat management. 


The Cottonseed 
Situation 


E National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Inc. has summarized 
the statistics it has collected regarding 
the present feed situation, and the 
highlights of its report, distributed 
September 9, are presented here. 
The carryover of cottonseed cake 
and meal at the beginning of this 
season, August 1, at all mills in the 
United States, amounted to only 18,- 
593 tons, less than 10 per cent of the 
190,100 tons on hand a year ago. 
According to the Bureau of Census, 
1,994,953 tons were produced from 
August 1, 1942 to July 31, 1943, 
which was greater than production in 
the previous season by 242,000 tons. 
But to meet increased demand during 
that period, mills had to draw on the 








carryover of the previous season ty 
the extent of 171,500 tons, and 4, 
present season opens with 18,593 ton 

The situation in cottonseed hulls 
similar. Production in 1942-43 wa 
1,084,755 tons compared with 991,59) 
tons the previous season; shipment 
were 1,116,887 tons as against 1,(9. 
842 the previous season; and th 
carryover was only 11,986 tons on 
July 31, 1943, compared with 44111 
tons at the opening of the previo, 
season. 

The outlook for cottonseed fe 
products from the new crop is such 
that if farmers market cottonsegj 
normally, as in past seasons when 
about 75 to 80 per cent of the ton- 
nage of seed crop has been delivered 
to the oil mills for crushing, 180 
tons of cottonseed meal and cake will 
be produced. Even this, however 
would be 194,000 tons less than th 
production last season, and 365,00) 
tons less than the shipments, or th 
amount available for feeding, las 
season—and any holding of cottonseed 
would further reduce this tonnage o 
meal and cake. 





Peanut meal production is uncer 
tain, but it is hoped that it may reach 
a total of 150,000 tons, approximately 
double that of last season, which pro- 
duction will, of course, be reduced ii 
unfavorable conditions exist in peanut: 
growing areas. 

Soybean meal production in the 
cotton belt, except in North Carolina 
and some other areas where soybeans 
are grown, will depend almost entirely 
upon the tonnage that is made avail: 
able from northern growing areas for 
crushing in cotton-growing states 
Cotton oil mills have crushing facilities 
to handle approximately twice as large 
a tonnage of oilseeds as is now avail: 
able to them and additional tonnage 
would help make more feed available 
before the shortage is made more 
acute by winter weather. 

To aid in this problem county agents 
and other agricultural leaders are being 
asked to impress upon farmers tht 
importance of conserving feeds so that 
any amount above their minimu! 
needs will be available to other live 
stock producers. In large livestock 
producing counties, it is suggested 
that livestock producers reach 
agreement among themselves regart 
ing the best methods of utilizing and 








distributing locally produced cake and 
meal. 
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Wool Purchase Program Endorsed 
Meat Management Program as Ap- 
proved by War Meat Board 

Endorsed 
Serious Feed Situation Confronts 
Wyoming Stockmen 





| Critical Meat Shortage Seen 


Present Officers Reelected 


r annual meeting of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association 
held in Casper on September 20 and 
21, was attended by a large represent- 
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ative group of wool growers who 
showed keen interest in the problems 
confronting them. 

President John A. Reed présided at 
the opening meeting. In his address 
he commended the wool growers not 
oly for their ready response in the 
purchase of War Bonds, but also for 
their unceasing efforts in the pro- 
duction of wool and meat for the war 
fort. He challenged the Federal 
Government in its purchase and stock 
piling of practically the world’s supply 
of wool and commended the foresight 
of the National and State Association 
officers in securing the aid and assist- 
ance of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in the purchase of the domes- 
tic clip. Mr. Reed stated, “There are 
se ‘bugs’ in the C.C.C. plan ... 
but I want to impress upon you that 
those in that organization are ap- 
proachable and listen to the reasoning 
of those familiar with the business; 
therefore, I have every reason to be- 
lieve so far as the C.C.C. plan is con- 
cerned, it will be made 100 per cent 
workable and acceptable to the 
grower.” He did not approve of the 
inequality created by the elimination 
of the fleece wool states from the 
program. 

President Reed severely criticized 
the attitude and actions of the Office 
of Price Administration, charging that 
they “absolutely ignored the price set 
by law on effective dates, constantly 
inreasing production costs, and the 
able figures of experienced econom- 
Mie. 

“Wool growers are in sympathy 
with essential rationing and price con- 
trol against devastating inflation, but 
to be effective and produce, they must 
work both ways,” Mr. Reed stated. 
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John Reed, President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


The law of supply and demand with 
proper distribution must be allowed 
to operate and change to fit existing 
conditions. 

Mr. Reed brought out the fact that 
there is no need to go without meat 
and opposed the propaganda cam- 
paign to displace animal protein with 
vegetable protein. He insisted on the 
lifting of the ban on protein feeds for 
livestock and at an equitable price. 
He condemned the creation of the 
Jackson Hole National Monument and 
attacked the attitude of the Izaak 
Walton League in supporting the pro- 
ject. 

He stated that “the private credit 
structure of this country is danger- 
ously threatened by the unfair govern- 
ment-sponsored and subsidized lending 
agencies.” 

Secretary J. B. Wilson reported to 
the 39th Annual Convention by stating 
that the problems confronting the wool 
industry were the most critical he had 
known in his 26 years of service with 
the association. He particularly em- 
phasized the critical meat problem 
facing the industry at the present 
time, and said that unless immediate 
recognition was given this situation 
by government regulatory officials, a 


serious meat shortage would develop 
in the early part of next year. 

He stated that under the Wool 
Purchase Program approximately 160 
million pounds of wool had been ap- 
praised and that there were 60 million 
pounds yet to be appraised for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
that if it were not for this program 
wool prices would be off at least six 
or seven cents a grease pound. 

Mr. Wilson expressed appreciation 
to his members for their support and 
commended highly the aid and assist- 
ance of the Wyoming delegation in 
Congress, Senator John Thomas of 
Idaho, and Senators Johnson and Milli- 
ken of Colorado. 

Frank Boice, president of the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association 
and member of the War Meat Board 
addressed the convention. The text of 
his talk will be found in another 
article appearing in this issue. 

The text of the talk on the Wool 
Purchase Program as_ presented by 
Lawrence Myers, Chief of the Wool 
Section of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, may also be found in this 
issue. 

H. M. Johnson of Rawlins spoke 
for state ownership of federal ranges 
and proposed that federal grazing 
lands be ceded to the eleven western 
states. He brought out the fact that 
under the Taylor Grazing Act the con- 
tinuity of use is in jeopardy and that 
administratively it is expensive for 
the taxpayer. He said, “The act pre- 
cludes the idea that the users have 
the right to the public domain, but 
implies that they are merely entitled 
to use it as a personal privilege. The 
Taylor Act has failed to offer con- 
tinuity and establish a permanent line 
of stock operation.” It was pointed out 
by Mr. Johnson that, by ceding the 
lands to the states, existing agencies 
could handle the administration with 
little additional expense. The lack of 
uniformity in and unreasonable tax 
rates were cited as giving grounds for 
objection to the plan. The consensus 
was that if a proper tax rate structure 
could be worked out in the states, the 
plan would be a good one. 

Russell Burrus of the Office of Price 
Administration explained the pro- 
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cedure in arriving at wool ceiling 
prices. He stated, “The legal division 
of the O.P.A. is satisfied that the 
present wool prices are high enough 
under the law. The price must reflect 
the highest price between January 1 
and September 15, 1942. The price 
must not be below parity. The price 
must also reflect increased labor and 
production cost.” 


Growers were definitely not in 
agreement with the views expressed 
by Mr. Burrus. Secretary Wilson 
stated that entire wool ceiling price 
structure was based on an erroneous 
premise, pointing out that in the first 
place the 1919-1929 average wool price 
level should be used instead of the 
December 15, 1941 figures. 


Resolutions passed at the meeting 
included: 


Approval of the continuation of the Wool 
Purchase Program by the C.C.C.; request for 
an increase in the ceiling price of wool, be- 
cause the present price does not reflect the 
increased cost of production; agreement that 
the Meat Management Program as approved 
by the War Meat Board should become oper- 
ative; unconditional opposition to the estab- 
lishment of ceilings on live animals because 
they would destroy the intricate structure 
of livestock marketing; placing of the re- 
sponsibility for the meat shortage definitely 
on the shoulders of the administration be- 
cause of the confusion of marketing from 
the indefinite policies; 


Placing of sugar beets on an unrestricted 
acreage basis and making them definitely a 
war crop; asking for a federal sales tax; cur- 
tailing of unnecessary government spending; 
urging of reassessment of public land values; 
urging the release of ammunition for ranchers 
and the classifying of hunters as essential 
workers in order to protect livestock from 
predatory animals; 


Protest of the formation of the Jackson 
Hole Monument and all similar monuments; 
expressing cooperation with the war effort; 
asking for special consideration of wool- 
grower needs for gasoline and tires; and the 
approval of the resolution adopted at the 
Kansas City Livestock and Feed Conference. 


J. M. J. 





SMALLER FALL MOHAIR CROP 


The fall mohair clip in Texas will be from 
one and a half to two and a half million 
pounds short of that of 1942, due to the 
heavy sales of goats for slaughter, as chevon 
or goat meat is not rationed. Practically the 
entire fall mohair crop was reported sold at 
the end of September. In recent sales, prices 
ranged from 56 cents per pound for grown 
hair and 77 cents for kid to 60 and 80 cents 
respectively, and mohair from goats shorn 
for the third time brought 65 and 67 cents. 
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1944 Wool Program 
Up to Growers 


E continuation of the Wool Pur- 

chase Program by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is up to the grow- 
ers, stated Lawrence Myers, Chief of 
the Wool Section of the C.C.C. at the 
Wyoming Wool Growers business 
session. 

“No program has yet been develop- 
ed for next year. We have assumed 
that the growers want it continued, 
and the fact that dealers are begging 
us to buy free wool is ample evidence 
that we pay more than any other 
important buyer,” he continued. 

Mr. Myers explained that there 
were three courses of action open to 
the growers in which the C.C.C. could 
cooperate: (1) A continuation of the 
present purchase program under which 
wool growers must sell their wool to 
the C.C.C. at ceiling prices; (2) a 
program under which growers could 
try and sell their wool to other sources 
and if unable to do so could dispose 
of it to the C.C.C. at a price below the 
ceiling; (3) or a loan program (prob- 
ably based on 90 per cent of parity 
or comparable parity) under which 
growers would receive a price some- 
what below the number two option. 
It was pointed out that unless the 
C.C.C. took all of the wools, they could 
not pay the ceiling price, because the 
element of risk would be too great, 
when operating on such a minute 
margin. 

Mr. Myers reviewed the entire pro- 
gram, explaining that the program is 
carried on through existing trade 
channels and that it would be useless 
and costly for the government to go 
into the wool business. He stated that 
he didn’t want anyone to get the idea 
that they wanted to control domestic 
wool. “This program was ‘shoved 
down our throats,’ by the growers,” 
he declared. 

He pointed out that the price of 
wool had increased materially in the 
two-year period 1939 and 1941, be- 
cause wool is one of the very sensitive 
commodities reflecting instantly any 
ups or downs of the markets. Tre- 
mendous Army contracts were let in 
the spring of 1942 which raised the 
price, but when the mills had reached 
their requirements they would no 
longer buy at ceiling prices when they 











could not sell at a profit. The Arm 
again stepped into the market and 
helped by asking for additional p 
chases. In 1943 it became apparen 
that the Army would not require , 
much wool in the future and at thi, 
point growers asked that the clip b 
taken over by the C.C.C. 
Mr. Myers explained that from thi 
ceiling price the C.C.C. deducts ¢h, 
cost of transportation, commission 
and one and one-eighth cents. Th 
latter covers insurance, interest, ap a 
praisal costs and storage for six apj 
two-thirds months, which he said wa 
not going to be sufficient to cover thi 
costs. He stated that when the pr. 
gram was asked for by the growey 
the C.C.C. had not anticipated that th 
break in the wool market would con 
so soon and that he felt growers wer 
very fortunate in having the progran 
in operation at the present time. 
The following table presented by 
Mr. Myers gives the ranges of ne 
prices received by growers in the 
states of Colorado, Wyoming and Mon. 
tana and the number of pounds within 
each range of prices as purchased by 
the C.C.C. through September 4, 1943; sed 
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) 
Net Returns to Growers a 
Price Range to 
Cents Per Pound Colorado Wyoming Montan it 
(000 pounds) Ir0 
50-55 een. 56 166 rt ha 
45-5 460 176 og 
re 1543 718 294g at 
eee 2544 4536 1339 lar 
cS: ee 1117 3118 66m lit 
ee 236 39 oth 
a 157 5 ne W 
ee 34 3 %) 
a 3 32 ls 
Total Pounds 6,150 8,793 6,803 
Average Price in 
Per Pound ........ 37.8c¢ 36.7¢ 42.9¢ Bn 


Based on 1943 production, which 
the Department of Agriculture esti: 
mates as 14,834,000 pounds for Colo §| 
rado, 33,340,000 pounds for Wyoming, §: 
and 29,975,000 pounds for Montana, ¥! 
there had been appraised at the time | 
Mr. Myers presented the above table, 
41 per cent of the total production in 
Colorado, 26 per cent of that in Wyo 
ming, and 23 per cent of that in Mor 
tana. 





















J. M. J. 
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from thy AM appearing before you today as 
lucts th a dent of the Colorado-Nebraska 
mission ‘lo Feeders Association. Under nor- 
nts, nal conditions and in normal times, 
rest, ap sound 544 million lambs are fattened 
six and jr market in the dry feed lots of the 
wes wuntry and about one million head 
cover th we fattened on wheat pastures in the 
the pro Ti ont. This portion of the lamb 
growers, gop is known as winter-fed lambs and 
that th they are marketed during the first four 
uld come months of the year, namely January, 
ers Wert >bruary, March and April. In normal 
Progranf ines approximately 114 million head 
—_ of these lambs are fattened for mar- 
ented by kets by the members of our association 
ers tne located in Colorado, western Nebraska 
} in the and eastern Wyoming, in the irrigated 
ind Mon. regions of these respective states. 

1s within The total annual slaughter of lambs 
aased ty proximates 22 million head and 
4, 1943 fom these figures you can see that 
approximately 70 per cent of the lamb 
wop carries sufficient flesh and finish 
to be available for slaughter direct 
fom the ranges and farms of the 
gn country. The lambs which the mem- 
gouges of our association purchase and 
2943 atten for market are known as feeder 
13308 ambs. These lambs would have very 
little relative value for slaughter as 
they come from the western ranges. 
What Makes a Feeding Area 

There are many reasons why the 
kmb feeding industry has grown to 
present proportions in our area of 
the country. First, we used to produce 
in these irrigated regions, large ton- 
nages of sugar beet by-products such 
a& sugar beet tops and wet and dry 
pulp. However, the volume of these 
sugar beet by-products will be reduced 
by 35 per cent as compared with last 
season in our area because of govern- 
ment control and the hostile attitude 
toward the production of sugar beets 
by the present administration. As you 
now, the sugar beet industry is now 
under complete government control 
und regimentation, combined with 
stower subsidy. The prices which the 
tower receives for his beet crop and 
the price he pays for his field labor 
ae therefore determined by the 
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John R. Jirdon, President of the Colorado- 


Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, at the Livestock and Feed 
Conference in Kansas City, September 2, 1943. 


bureaucrats in Washington. For many 
years now, the people in charge of this 
governmental program have proved 
that they are unfriendly toward the 
sugar beet industry and now are 
udvocating further cuts in sugar beet 
production. I want to bring out this 
point because of the important role 
that sugar beets play in the produc- 
tion of meat. An average acre of sugar 
beets provides sufficient feed by- 
products to produce 300 pounds of 
beef or lamb as compared with about 
275 pounds of beef or lamb produced 
from an average acre of corn, so that 
livestock producers of the country are 
vitally interested in sugar beet pro- 
duction because every acre of sugar 
beets which is taken out of production 
means the loss of a market for a feeder 
steer or 8 to 10 feeder lambs and it 
means the loss of 300 pounds of beef 
or lamb to the nation’s food supply 
together with the loss of about 3800 
pounds of sugar for the tables of the 
nation. 

Government agencies have found 
an effective way to strangle the 
sugar beet industry by controlling 
prices that the grower receives for his 
beets. This season these prices were 
set so low that the anticipated return 
from an acre of beets was sufficiently 
less than the attractive prices guaran- 
teed for potatoes and beans by those 
same government agencies that the 
producers automatically shifted their 
acres to these other crops,—and this 
all happened at a time when it is 
necessary to ration the sugar supply 
of this nation. This is just one more 
example of the results of the central- 
ization of the power over our food 
supply in federal agencies in Washing- 
ton. 

Why Few Lambs Are Under Contract 

Weather conditions are much more 
favorable. for lamb feeding in our 
section of the country than in other 
areas because of the light precipitation 
during this season, permitting us to 
have dry feed lots which are desirable 
for economical fattening of lambs. 
However, we cannot carry on a normal 


lamb feeding program without the im- 
portation into our area of reasonable 
amounts of corn and protein con- 
centrates in order to finish our lambs 


._properly for market. The products 


which we grow on our farms are feeds 
which will provide for growth but in 
order to balance our rations properly, 
we must have the privilege of import- 
ing these concentrated feeds which 
will provide that balance and will 
complete the fattening program. Under 
present rules and regulations of the 
Office of Price Administration there 
is no assurance that we will be able 
to import either corn or protein con- 
centrates of any kind under the ceil- 
ings which have been placed on corn 
in the surplus producing areas of the 
country. 

It is much more profitable for 
the surplus corn producer to with- 
hold this corn from market and feed 
it to hogs. The present ceiling prices 
for corn in surplus areas vary from 
92 cents to $1 per bushel, and it is 
possible for corn farmers to realize 
$1.30 per bushel or better when fed 
to hogs; so the corn producer refuses 
to accept these so-called ceiling prices 
and continues to increase his hog 
growing operations or else he sells his 
surplus corn on a black market at 
much higher prices than prevailing 
ceilings. 

The same conditions apply to pro- 
tein concentrates. Although the cot- 
ton crop promises to be about the 
same size as last year, southern cotton 
seed mills are advising us now that 
they do not expect to be able to ship 
more than a very limited quantity of 
cottonseed meal to the livestock pro- 
ducing sections of the country. Under 
these conditions, if the breeding herds 
of the country are supplied with their 
very minimum of winter requirements 
of protein, there will be no protein 
concentrates available for use in the 
feed yards of the country. 

These are the reasons why at the 
present time there are practically no 
feeding lambs under contract from the 
western producers by the members of 
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our association. Liquidation of western 
breeding sheep has already set in be- 
cause of the inability of these people 
to secure concentrated feeds for win- 
tering their herds, and unless condi- 
tions change you will undoubtedly see 
the largest liquidation of western 
breeding herds in history. 

Remedies 

What are the remedies to this situ- 
ation? When ceilings on lamb car- 
casses were proposed, a representative 
of our association was called to Wash- 
ington last August, at which time we 
were permitted to present our views. 
At that time our association suggested 
that a graduated ceiling be placed on 
lamb carcasses, permitting the price 
to rise gradually from January until 
April to cover the higher cost of pro- 
duction during that period. * * * 

The officials of the Office of Price 
Administration refused to accept our 
advice and establish anything but a 
rigid and inflexible ceiling. 

If our Army and Navy and our 
civilian population are to be supplied 
with lamb carcasses during the first 
four months of next year, two things 
must be done immediately to encour- 
age the feeding of lambs. First, a 
graduated ceiling must be established 
to take care of the higher cost of pro- 
duction during this period and it must 
be done now to relieve the uncertainty 
and to encourage feeders to purchase 
lambs from the western range man. 
Second, the ceilings and methods of 
distribution on corn and concentrates 
must be revised west of the Missouri 
River in such a manner that we will 
have assurance that we can purchase 
these supplies from the new crop. * * 

We believe that the war-time 
.meat management program, which 
was adopted by the National Live- 
stock and Meat Council, of which 
I am a member, must be put into ef- 
fect. The War Meat Board, which was 
set up at our suggestion, must have 
authority to function. I am sure that 
the entire livestock industry is in com- 
plete accord with this program. We 
believe that this is the only workable 
program that has been proposed and 
it must be allowed to function in order 
to prevent chaos in the livestock in- 
dustry. 

The lamb feeders of this country 
face the same hazards of disease to 
cur flocks, the hazard of unfavorable 
weather, and the hazard of continually 

increasing labor costs which have more 
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than doubled in the past two years. 
We know that these same conditions 
prevail with the producers of feeder 
lambs, and in the purchasing of the 
feeder lamb crop from producers, we 
believe that they are entitled to a 
price for their product that will insure 
them the return of their cost of oper- 
ation plus a reasonable profit, and as 
lamb feeders we feel that we are en- 
titled to the same consideration. We 
are unalterably opposed to experienc- 
ing the fallacies of regulation and 
direction from Washington and we 
know that any subsidy would simply 
mean more of the same thing. We 
believe that government subsidy and 
dictation of any branch of private en- 
terprise will mean ultimate strangula- 
tion of that industry, leading eventu- 
ally to complete state socialism in this 
country. We feel that there is much 
less need for a consumer’s food sub- 
sidy in this country today than ever 
before in our history. * * * 

Feeders of cattle, hogs and lambs 
will remember that day last May when 
the hold-the-line order made head- 
lines in the newspapers and on the 
radio and also they will remember 
the famous consumer subsidy and 
roll-back order on meat made into law 
by executive order without the will 
or intent of the Congress. They have 
a better memory of the fact that prices 
on live fat animals declined around 
10 per cent in price and ham never 
recovered from that decline. I am 
asking, who paid the bill? Wholesale 
and retail prices were lowered by that 
order. 

Certainly we have a right to ask 
and demand that ceiling prices on meat 
carcasses, both wholesale, and retail, 
be restored to the original ceilings 
which were in effect prior to the roll- 
back order. 

You cannot encourage increased 
production of food unless you permit 
the food producers of this country to 
obtain a price for their products which 
will return that cost of production to 
them plus a fair margin of profit as a 
further incentive to bring about that 
maximum production. * * * 
Average Cost of Production? 

I want to make it plain right here 
that there is no such thing as an 
average cost of production. An explan- 
ation of that statement is in order. 
If it were possible to secure all of the 
data from every feed yard in the 
country it might be possible to arrive 














at a figure which would represent the | 


average cost of production for ¢ give 
season, but those same figures woul 
not apply for the following season jy, 
cause of the change in weather and 
labor and feed costs and death log 
and other hazards. It is impossible for 
the feed lot operators of the country 
to produce lamb as cheaply as it js pre. 
duced when lambs are grazed on th 
wheat fields of Kansas and the South. 
west when nature is kind enough 4 
provide those fields with amp 
growth. It might be possible, undy 
ideal conditions, to produce gains 
lambs on the Kansas wheat fields x 
low as 8 or 10 cents per pound ¢ 
gain, depending, of course, upon th 
value placed on the growing whey 
and the fortunes of weather and othe 
unpredictable conditions, while in ce. 
tain feed lots of the country the cos 
of gain per pound on lamb may mm 
as high as 25 cents per pound in ex. 
treme cases. Now, if ceilings are placed 
on the finished products with the jp 
tention of reflecting the average cost 
of production, it is easy to see that 
high cost producers are forced out o! 
the market. Our arithmetic will prove 
that if the average cost is used, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the pro- 
ducers will have a cost which is higher 
than that average. Consequently, these 
higher cost producers must cease to 
operate. 

Understand this, that we are very 
happy to cooperate in any sound 
methods to curb uncontrolled infle 
tion. Our industry has gone along: 
good many years risking our capital, 
taking both gains and losses as con 
ditions developed, and at the same 
time we have supplied the consumers 
of this nation with lamb and mutton 
at prices they could afford and were 
willing to pay. You can rest assured 
that there will be no inflation, either 
in the pockets of the sheep producers 
or the lamb feeders of America under 
the present program, and at the same 
time you can rest assured there wil 
be continued liquidation of western 
breeding herds and materially reduced 
lamb feeding operations this coming 
season, and with it a continuing r 
duction in the meat supply. I want ‘ 
close by quoting from Thomas Jeffer 
son, who once said, “Were we directed 
from Washington when to sow and 
when to reap, we should soon wail 
bread,” and the same thing applies 
to meat. 
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OMING sheepmen, for a num- 

ber of years, have been interest- 
din increasing the pounds of wool 
produced in their clips both by outfit 
md per head of sheep run. This im- 
provement is proved by the greasy 
fleece weight of 9.6 pounds, according 
io government figures, as well as a 
dean fleece weight of around 4 pounds, 
xcording to our figures. 

Since the government purchase pro- 
gam went into effect this year, wool 
growers are becoming interested in 
inowing more about the grade and 
shrinkage of their clips. 


John A. Hill, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wyoming, who has 
gained world-wide recognition in wool edu- 
cational fields, will direct the Wyoming Wool 
School. 


In the past the Wool Department of 
the University of Wyoming has held 
anumber of wool schools each year, 
and these schools usually lasted for a 
few days. The properties of wool were 
discussed and practical demonstrations 
on sheep culling, grading of wool, and 
shrinkage estimation were held to 
arouse an appreciation of good wool 
among the wool growers in attendance. 

During the 1943 shearing season a 
number of wool growers in different 
regions of the state asked if a wool 
school could be held at the university 
to take advantage of the laboratory 
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and library facilities there, in which 
they could learn the principles of wool 
grading through the measurement of 
fiber thickness and could also estimate 
shrinkages and follow the wool samples 
through the scouring process. They 
wished to take the time necessary at 
the wool laboratory to enable them 
to know something about wool grades 
and the shrinkage of their wool clip. 

They were advised that the mini- 
mum length of time necessary for the 
measurement work in making up stu- 
dent grade sets was around three 
weeks, and they thought that the most 
suitable times for them would be two 
three-week periods, the first in Novem- 
ber and the’other in January. These 
times are suitable to us, and we plan 
to hold two separate sessions, one in 
November and one in January. 

Wool samples representing different 
breeds and grades of wool will be 
measured for fiber thickness by means 
of the micrometer caliper. We have 
found that the use of the micrometer 
is valuable to the student in coordin- 
ating the senses of sight and touch 
with wool grading. The samples will 
be measured in the morning, when 
light conditions are best for this work. 
If desired, Dean Hill will give a series 
of ten lectures on wool, which will 
give an outline of the nature of wool, 
the types and kinds of wool, its uses, 
and its marketing. The afternoons can 
be used to estimate the shrinkages of 
wool samples being scoured in our 
wool shrinkage projects. The wool 
growers can thus get an idea of the 
scouring process and the different 
steps necessary in order to prepare a 
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WYOMING WOOL SCHOOL 


A three week’s short course in 
wool grading and shrinkage estima- 
tion. 

First Course: 

November I to 20, 1943 
Second Course: 

January 3 to 22, 1944 

For details, write—Dean J. A. Hill, 
Director of Short Course, College of 
Agriculture, Laramie, Wyoming. 


PPPOE DOON ENON 


grading and shrinkage report, such as 
the co-operating wool growers receive 


‘from us éach year. 


Wool growers in attendance at the 
school will estimate and measure the 
fiber sizes of the different breeds, and 
grade wool samples furnished to them, 
and the goal of the school will be for 
them to prepare their own student 
grade set to take with them. This 
grade set will be prepared by them 
from the “grab-bag”’ samples collected 
by the wool department during the 
past shearing season, which consisted 
of small handfuls of wool of excellent 


Robert H. Burns, Wool Specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 


type from various grades of wool from 
different regions of the state. 

This student set will be matched for 
fiber thickness and also, for grade 
type and for appearance, both in each 
sample and in the entire set of six 
grades commonly used in the state. 
We do not have large numbers of 
fleeces to use in grading at the labor- 
atory, but once the wool grower has 
his student grade set he has the 
fundamentals of grading, and has 
trained his eye to see fiber thickness, 
the most important part of commercial 
grading. With the use of his student 
grade set and his eye trained to see 
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fiber thickness, he has a good start 
in wool grading. Further proficiency 
in grading is acquired by practice and 
experience. 

The library at the University of 
Wyoming has what is probably the 
most complete collection of sheep and 


wool publications in the world, and_ 


those sheepmen who like to read will 
be fortunate in having this collection 
available, and time off from the labor- 
atory work to indulge in their “book- 
worm” tendencies. 

Details on registration, fees, and 
living expenses may be obtained by 
writing to Dean J. A. Hill, Director 
of the Short Course, College of Agri- 
culture, Laramie, Wyoming. 


R. H. B. 


Range Wool Improvement 
By Culling 


E unit of wool production is the 
individual fleece produced by each 
sheep. Wool income per sheep is an 
important part of a successful sheep 
business. Wool income per sheep is 
determined by the weight of clean wool 
in a fleece. The amount of clean wool 
per fleece is determined directly by 
shrinkage upon washing, and indirectly 
by the density and length of the fleece. 
The clean fleece weights of mature 
range ewes vary from three to over 
five pounds. At a dollar a pound this 
means an additional one to two dollars 
of income per head can be obtained 
through wool improvement. 

The additional wool income from an 
average range flock of five thousand 
head would, on this basis, amount to 
five to ten thousand dollars. 

Sheep culling is the selection of 
sheep to increase the performance of 
the flock in the amount of wool and 
mutton produced per head. 

The “Touch” system of culling has 
been developed by the Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and is 
adapted particularly to the culling of 
large numbers of range sheep. 

In this system the operator goes 
through the sheep, in a chute around 
three feet in width and about a hund- 
red feet long. He grasps the wool on 
the back of each sheep and looks at 
the body conformation. The amount 
of wool both in bulk and in length 
can be judged by grasping the fleece 
on the back, and the conformation of 
the sheep can be seen as the operator 





proceeds through the chute. 

This system of culling has many 
times shown a difference of from 
one to two pounds in greasy fleece 
weight between the “culls” and 
“reserves.” 

There are many steps in a wool 
improvement program. The following 
are some of the more important ones: 

1. Sort, cull and sell all ewes which are 
under average in fleece and body. 

2. Select a breed of ram suited to local 
climatic and feed conditions and stick to 


that breed until it is definitely proved un- 
suitable. 

3. Give young rams a chance to grow 
out and develop good size and body frame 
when they first come on the range. Do not 
stunt them as yearlings. 

4. Keep the rams and ewes in good flesh 
and gaining in weight when going into the 
breeding season. 

5. In the selection of ewes and rams, 
watch the length and density or compact- 
ness of fleece for each grade. These factors 
are evident when grasping the wool on the 
back of the sheep. 

6. After five to seven generations of such 
selection and breeding, with a definite and 
unchanging ideal in mind, a uniform and 
profitable type of fleece and body is ob- 
tained. Such clips of wool contain as high 
as 70 per cent of one grade and each grade 
produces from 4 to 6 pounds of clean wool, 
which means around $5.00 a head in wool. 
This extra wool income through selection, 
breeding and management, is often associ- 
ated with a lamb which weighs ten pounds 
heavier in the fall at marketing time. Thus, 
when the wool income is increased the lamb 
income is also increased and both together 
make up a sizable income for the sheep 
business. Robert H. Burns, 

Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


Texas Association 
Directors Meet 


ra need for united effort on the 
part of members of the sheep and 
goat industry if present obstacles in 
the way of efficient production are 
to be overcome was the theme of the 
third quarterly meeting of the direct- 
ors of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association at Coleman on 
September 15. 

The forty directors present were 
told by President Horace Fawcett that 
the “livestock industry today faces 
the most serious problem in _ its 
history,” and that is his personal 
opinion that “the only way American 
stockmen can face world competition 
is through the aid of government 
subsidies.” 

President Fawcett also stated the 








manner in which the Office of Pri, 
Administration is allowed to operat 
is a menace to the American peop), 
and that unless that agency igs regu. 
lated, the American people and eye, 
the American soldiers are going to go 
hungry. 

Texas livestock men are greatly cop. 
cerned over the feed situation in thei, 
state. Secretary Vestel Askew, in his 
report to the directors, said that only 
about 400,000 tons of cottonseed cake 
and meal, less than half the amouy 
needed, would be available for yx, 
in the state and unless a sufficient 
amount of soybeans were allocated ty 
Texas, the situation would be very 
critical. Feed crops of all kinds in the 
state have been reduced by the sum- 
mer drouth. 

Resolutions adopted by the assen- 
bly urged that government agencies 
clear the tracks of the War Meat 
Board which has been set up since 
April, but has not been allowed to 
function; opposed the suggested sub- 
stitution of cereals for meats in the 
American diet; opposed “government 
by directives” and urged Congress 
again to assume the responsibility for 
lawmaking and be rid of executive 
order lawmaking except in extreme 
emergencies; opposed the packer meat 
guota and urged permanent suspension 
of the quota; urged that the govern: 
ment curtail importation of foreign 
wools and that domestic wools be 
used wherever possible; urged that the 
sufficient tonnage of soybeans for 
crushing and distribution in Texas to 
offset the current loss in cottonseed 
production in the state; and requested 
immediate action to insure release oi 
sufficient trucks, repair parts and other 
equipment to relieve the acute live 
stock transportation situation. 

The annual convention of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
will be held in Fort Worth on Decem- 
ber 7 and 8. 





CALIFORNIA GRAPE GROWERS ASK FOR 
O.P.A. AND W.F.A. INVESTIGATION 


At a mass meeting of representative grape 
growers at Fresno, California, on August 26, 
the California Congressional delegation was 
petitioned to “instigate a thorough Con- 
gressional investigation of every phase of the 
administration of the present O.P.A. and 
W.F.A., the manner and motive by which 
price ceilings are prepared . . . and adminis- 
tered . . . and that such ceilings, so far as 
they apply to grapes and fresh fruits, be 
properly amended, corrected or entirely 
eliminated if necessary to make them fait, 
equitable and workable.” 
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OYOTES make serious inroads on 

sheep and lambs, goats, calves, 
pigs, and poultry, as well as on wild 
game mammals and ground-nesting 
hirds. It is the most persistent preda- 
tor of the western range country. 
Moreover, it is often a menace to 
health because it is a carrier of rabies, 
or hydrophobia. The coyote has also 
heen found to be a carrier of tularemia, 
a disease of wild rabbits and rodents 
that is transmissible and sometimes 
fatal to human beings. 

Much of the country inhabited by 
coyotes is chiefly agricultural and em- 
braces vast grazing areas where a 
large percentage of the coyote’s food 
consists of the mutton, beef, pork, and 
poultry produced by the stockman 
and farmer. It is a matter of great 
importance to the Nation’s livestock 
producing sections that predators be 
controlled in areas where they are 
destructive. 

Every wild animal possesses some 
form of defense against danger or 
harm. In this regard, nature has pro- 
vided the coyote with an acute sense 
of smell, alert hearing and keen eye- 
sight. To trap these animals—which, 
incidentally, has been found to be one 
of the most effective methods of con- 
trol—one must work to defeat their 
highly developed senses. Success will 
come only after one has gained a 
knowledge of the habits of this 
predator. 

A coyote is cunning and as it ma- 
tures from the yearling stage to the 
adult, its cleverness at times becomes 
weanny, particularly in old animals 
that have been persistently pursued 
with ineffective control measures. 
These predators frequent what is com- 
monly called scent posts, where they 
void urine and occasionally excreta 
also. These “posts” are found along 
natural runways, i.e., near fence cor- 
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Individual copies of Fish and Wildlife Circular 2, 
Hints on Coyote and Wolf Trapping, are obtain- 
able from the Fish and Wildlife Service, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. 
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Prepared by Division of Predator and Rodent Control, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of the 
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A coyote trap in position and paraphernalia. Note 


gloves, trapping mat, special shovel, 


wooden mallet and scent bottle. Note also how the operator saved, on the extreme corner 
of his trapping mat, the actual surface material for completing his set. 


ners, low mountain passes, along trails, 
heads of canyons, deep washes, etc. 
Scent posts make excellent places for 
setting traps, and usually no other 
scent is needed at such places. Time 
spent in locating suitable places for 
setting traps is usually time well 
spent, since a trap placed in an un- 
natural location will tend to produce 
trap-wise coyotes. 


Ideal places for setting traps are 
points 6 to 8 inches from the base 
of low clusters of weeds, bunch grass, 
or any natural protruding object. Size 
2 or 4 traps should be used: for taking 
coyotes. It is essential that traps be 
clean and free of all foreign odor. 

The set trap may be left unanchored 
by using a drag hook attached with a 
six-foot chain, or may be anchored to 
an 18- to 24-inch steel stake driven 
into the ground so that the entire 
stake is covered. In making a set, a 
hole the length and width of the trap 


with open jaws should be dug. The 
set trap should be firmly bedded in 
the hole so that it will not tip or move 
out of place. While setting the trap, 
a canvas, three-feet square, or a calf 
or sheep hide should be used to stand 
on and also place the dirt on that is 
taken from the hole. The next stage is 
to carefully build up a shoulder around 
the trap upon which the open jaws of 
the trap rest. This provides a founda- 
tion for the pan cover, commonly 
called “the trap pad.” The trap pad 
may be made of canvas, old slicker 
cloth, or wire fly screen cut to fit in- 
side of the jaws. A slot should be cut 
in the pad to permit free passage of 
the trigger. 


In placing the pad over the trap 
pan, utmost care should be taken to 
see that no pebbles or dirt slips under 
the pan which would prevent the trap 
from springing. The trap should now 
be carefully covered with one-half 
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inch of dry dirt and after the operation 
is completed, the set should be level 
with the surrounding ground surface. 
The secret of setting a trap success- 
fully is to leave the ground over the 
concealed trap in as natural appearance 
as possible. All surplus dirt should be 
carried away from the set and dis- 
posed of by scattering. 

A few drops of scent are now ap- 
plied to the scent post, or it may be 
applied to a small piece of cotton or 
wool and buried at the base of the 
object used as a scent post. A scent 
tested and successfully used by govern- 
ment hunters is made as follows: Put 
into a bottle the urine and the gall of 
a coyote, and also the anal glands, 
which are situated under the skin on 
either side of the vent and resemble 
small pieces of bluish fat. If these 
glands cannot be readily found, the 
whole anal parts may be used. To 
every 3 ounces of the mixture add 1 
ounce of glycerin, to give it body and 
to prevent too rapid evaporation, and 
1 grain of corrosive sublimate to keep 
it from spoiling. Let the mixture stand 
several days, then shake well and 
scatter a few drops on weeds or scent 
post 6 or 8 inches from the place 
where the trap is set. The farther from 
the travelway the trap is set, the mor 
scent will be needed. 

If the animals become ‘“‘wise’’ to this 
kind of scent, an effective fish scent 
may be prepared in the following way: 
Grind the flesh of sturgeon, eels, 
suckers, carp, or other oily variety of 
coarse fish in a sausage mill, place in 
strong tin or iron cans, and leave in 
@ warm place of even temperature to 
decompose thoroughly. Provide each 
can with a small vent to allow the 
escape of gas (otherwise there is dan- 
ger of explosion), but screen the aper- 
ture with a fold of cloth to prevent 
flies depositing eggs, as the scent seems 
to lose much of its quality if many 
maggots develop. This scent may be 
used within three days after it is pre- 
pared, but it is more lasting and 
penetrating after a lapse of 30 days. 
It is also very attractive to livestock, 
and its use on heavily stocked ranges 
is not recommended, as cattle are at- 
tracted to such scent stations and will 
spring the traps. 

It is advisable always to wear gloves 
while setting traps and to use them 
for no other purpose than for trap 
setting. = 
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Great Western Hounds 


S THE various breeds of bird dogs 

were bred for upland bird hunting, 
the different breeds of retrieving dogs 
for retrieving game birds from field 
and water, the bloodhounds for trail- 
ing outlaws and the foxhounds for 
driving the foxes while the sportsmen 
and their ladies ride after the hounds, 
so the Great Western hounds have 





A young hound of the Great Western strain. 


been brought into being for the 
special purpose of hunting down and 
killing the marauding beasts of the 
North American Continent -that prey 
on our game, domestic livestock and 
poultry. All breeds of hunting dogs 
are thus specialists in the line for 
which they are bred. 


The Great Western hounds are com- 
paratively a new breed and little 
known to the field of sport. They have 
been thoroughly tested in every kind 
of terrain to be found in the Western 
U.S.A. over a period of many years 
and have made good in each part of 
the country in hunting marauding 
beasts from the wildcat and sly coyote 
to the massive grizzlies and brown 
bears of the northwestern coast region. 


They are wonderful tree hounds and 
if used in hunting the smaller animals, 
like the little tree martin, they are 
very successful in that field of sport. 
They are intelligent and easily trained 
to hunt any one species or several 
species of animals and to not molest 
any other animal. They are very 





active and agile and have sufficien 
speed to overtake any of the pre. 
datory animals including the coyot, 
in short chases, and some of the jp. 
dividual hounds of this stock can \jjj 
a coyote unaided if pitted against one 
coyote at a time. They are extra good 
on trail and carry the scent line of , 
fresh up coyote at full speed even 
through broad stretches of flood 
waters in the shallow places and jj 
they have to swim can still hold to the 
scent line, taking the scent from the 
surface of the water. 


These hounds are bred from the 
purest of trailing hound stock but to 4 
different standard of conformation 
and disposition than any other hounds, 
which fits them for the purpose bred, 
Their predominating color is red with 
white markings, and the largest males 
stand twenty-seven inches tall at 
withers. 


Repeated tests with these Great 
Western hounds have proved that they 
can rid any selected part of our coun- 
try of the coyote pests so quickly that 
it seems almost unbelievable to sports- 
men who have hunted with other kinds 
of hounds, and if in general use, the 
coyote menace which is now putting 
some sheepmen out of business in our 
Western U.S.A., could be promptly 
stopped. But the unsuccessful efforts 
with poison and traps prevent the 
general use of these great hounds, 
while the coyotes multiply and spread 
farther and farther over the land with 
resulting damage and loss to our meat 
supply. 

Seymour W. Purdy 


Seymour Winans Purdy of Gold Beach, Oregon, has 
sent the Wool Grower the above story about the 
Great Western hounds bred by him. He makes some 
rather remarkable claims for what his hounds can 
do in running down predatory animals. Other breeds 
of hounds have been used at various times and 
places and, in these days of short supplies of am- 
munition and increasing numbers of predators, any 
method of reducing predatory animal numbers is of 
interest.—The Editor. 





WOOL STORY IN SWANK CLOTHES 
MAGAZINE 


The Apparel Arts magazine, published by 
Esquire, .Inc., devotes several pages to wool 
in its July, 1943, issue. Under the heading, 
“Wool—Pure and Simple,” the story from 
flock to finished fabric is told with interest- 
ing illustrations. Definitions are given of 
the terms used in the labeling of wool pro- 
ducts and an interesting glossary of different 
weaves of woolen and worsted fabrics is also 
included. The illustrations and material used 
in the article were furnished by the Ameri- 
can Wool Council and the Botany Worsted 
Mills. 


The National Wool Grower 
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fid in Control of 
Predatory Animals 


T times stockmen have had diffi- 

culty in contacting the govern- 
ment agency concerned with the con- 
trol of coyotes, wolves, bobcats, and 
mountain lions in their area. Also, 
many do not know that publications 
pertaining to methods of controlling 
these animals are available for the 
asking. To correct this situation we 
are giving a list of the District Agents 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service who 
supervise cooperative field operations 
for the control of predatory animals 
in the various states. It is the desire 
of the Service and its cooperating local 
agencies to give all possible assistance 
as far as available facilities will per- 
mit. 

The name and address of each dis- 
trict agent and the territory under his 
supervision are listed below to assist 
stockmen in making contact with the 
proper local official: 

Arkarsas, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee—R. B. Deen, P. O. Box 395, 
State College, Miss. 

Arizona—E. M. Mercer, 201 New Post Ofs 
fice Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 

California—Harold Haecker, P. O. Box 1317, 
Sacramento 7, Calif. 

Colorado, John M. Hill, 576 Custom House, 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Idaho—George E. Holman, P. O. Box 1998, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Missouri, G. C. Oderkirk, Experiment Sta- 
tion Annex, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Montana—R. E. Bateman, P. O. Box 1251, 
Billings, Mont. 

Nevada—George H. Hansen, P. O. Box 1510, 
Reno, Nev. 

New Mexico—Louis H. Laney, P. O. Box 
1389, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, and Ne- 
braska—Adolph S. Hamm, P. O. Box 37, Mit- 
chell, S. Dak. 

Oklahoma and Kansas—A. E. Gray, 322 
Federal Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oregon—Roy Fugate, 306 Weatherly Build- 
ing, Portland 14, Ore. 

Utah—R. Scott Zimmerman, 457 Federal 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Texas—C. R. Landon, P. O. Box 1941, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Washington—John Finley, 
Tower Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Wyominy—Owen W. Morris, P. O. Box 59, 
Casper, Wyo. 

The following available publications 
on methods of trapping predators and 
on denning coyotes may be obtained 
from the local District Agent upon 
request: 


1823 Smith 


October, 1943 


1. Hints on Coyote and Wolf Trapping. 
Circular No. 2. 

2. Den Hunting as a Means of Coyote Con- 
trol. Leaflet No. 132. 


3. Hints on Bobcat Trapping. Circular No. 
i 


4. Hints on Mountain Lion Trapping. Leaf- 
let No. 94. 
D. D. Green 
Division of Predator and Rodent Control 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
Chicago, Illinois 





Farm Machinery 
Distribution Program 


E War Food Administration an- 

nounced (September 28) a new 
farm machinery distribution program 
which provides for actual rationing of 
considerably fewer items and in 
general, sets up a much more flexib!e 
system of distributing the relatively 
greater amount of machinery to b2 
available to farmers in 1944. 

Tight production and distribution 
factors existing in 1943 made it neces- 
sary to put distribution and rationing 
controls in effect on 91 types of 
machinery. Reflecting the prospects of 
increased machinery production in 
1944, the new program provides for 
distribution control over only 46 types 
of machinery, of which only 31 are 
actually on the list of rationed items. 

Although some production difficul- 
ties are expected to remain, W.F.A. 
officials said that the machinery out- 
look for 1944 is much improved. Pro- 
duction of machinery under W.P.B. 
Order L-257 is authorized at an aver- 
age of 80 per cent of the output in 
1940, a better than normal production 
year. This compares with the author- 
ized output of 40 per cent of 1940 
under W.P.B. Order L-170, which 
governed production for 1943. Fur- 
thermore, there are no quota restric- 
tions on manufacture of repair parts 
for 1944. 

In view of the improved outlook, 
the new distribution and rationing 
program is designed to put greater 
responsibility for distribution in the 
normal trade relationships among 
farmers, dealers and manufacturers. It 
follows more flexible lines in removing 
as far as possible control over the 
distribution of machinery, and is 
shaped to make it easier for farmers to 
obtain available equipment. 

The new program takes force under 
Food Production Order No. 14 and 


Supplement 1 to the order, both ef- 
iective October 15. The order sets 
up three schedules of machinery—- 
Schedules I, II and III, methods of 
distribution for each schedule, and 
establishes a national reserve equal to 
20 per cent of the authorized pro- 
duction of the items in the three 
schedules. The need for planning the 
1944 distribution program as far as 
possible in advance of crop plantings 
and machinery manufacture has made 
it desirable to insure the possibility 
of making later adjustments through 
the 20 per cent reserve. This reserve 
will be used largely to meet new needs 
of areas where significant shifts in 
crop production are made and to pro- 
vide additional equipment for areas 
where seasonal conditions indicate un- 
usually heavy production. 

Schedule I lists 19 types which will 
be rationed to farmers and over which 
more complete distribution control is 
raaintained because of their import- 
ance in obtaining increased production 
of such crops as soybeans, dry edible 
peas and beans, peanuts, corn, wheat, 
potatoes and other essential crops. 
This machinery includes: planters, 
listers with planting attachments, 
grain drills, manure spreaders, power 
sprayers, combines, corn binders, corn 
pickers, potato diggers and pickers, 
mowers, rakes, hay loaders, pick-up 
hay balers, ensilage cutters, tractors, 
and stationary hay and straw balers. 
State and county distribution plans 
will be obtained from manufacturers 
for 80 per cent of the authorized pro- 
duction of this equipment as soon as 
possible. To obtain such equipment, 
the farmer will, as in the past, apply 
to his County Farm Rationing Com- 
mittee for a purchase certificate. 

Schedule II lists 12 types of equip- 
ment which will be rationed, but on 
which the distribution is more flex- 
ible. State distribution plans will be 
obtained, but manufacturers will not 
be asked to submit county plans. This 
equipment includes field ensilage har- 
vesters, portable elevators, grain and 
forage blowers, garden tractors, milk- 
ing machines, farm milk coolers, feed 
grinders and crushers, well water sys- 
tems, power pumps, windmills, and 
irrigation pumps. These items will be 
rationed to farmers through County 
Farm Rationing Committees. 

Schedule III consists largely of 15 
types of tractor-drawn or mounted 
implements which will not be rationed. 
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Distribution will be controlled only 
through state distribution plans. 
Schedule III items include beet and 
bean drills or planters, moldboard 
plows, disc plows and tillers, middle- 
busters, disc harrows, soil pulverizers 
and packers, cultivators, rotary hoes, 
dusters, grain binders, stationary 
threshers, and irrigation distribution 
equipment such as portable pipe and 
extensions. 

On October 15, the effective date 
of F.P.O. No. 14, rationing will be 
discontinued on many items (except 
those listed on Schedules I and II), 
including Schedule III items and those 
presently being rationed which are not 
listed on Schedules I and II. Rationing 
will be continued on milk cans and 
pressure cookers, to be covered by 
supplementary orders. All purchase 
certificates now being issued by 
County Farm Rationing Committees 
will be valid only until December 1, 
when the changeover to the new 
system will be made. County Farm 
Rationing Committees are being in- 
structed to cease rationing items not 
listed on Schedules I and II after 
October 15. 

The distribution plans call for 
machinery manufacturers to report to 
the W.F.A. Deputy Administrator in 
charge of the machinery program the 
number of units of all machines they 
intend to produce and the states in 
which they will distribute 80 per cent 
of such production. On Schedule I 
items the manufacturers will report 
to State War Boards their proposed 
distribution plans, by counties, for 80 
per cent of their planned production. 
(No county plans will be reported for 
Schedule II and III items, but the 
Deputy Administrator will inform 
State War Boards of the number of 
such machines to be sold within a 
state.) State War Boards will tabulate 
the country distribution plans received 
from manufacturers to determine the 
over-all distribution pattern for each 
type of Schedule I equipment and will 
analyze such plans in relation to the 
county food production situation and 
needs for machinery. State Boards 
may adjust any manufacturers’ dis- 
tribution plans for any type of Sched- 
ule I equipment; such modifications 
are limited to 10 per cent of the num- 
ber of machines reported by the manu- 
facturers. 

From the data obtained from manu- 
facturers on distribution of Schedule I 
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equipment, State Boards will set ten- 
tative county quotas, which will estab- 
lish the number of purchase certifi- 
cates which can be issued in a county. 
Provision is also made for adjustment 
of county quotas where, for example, 
a dealer may receive more machines 
than indicated on the distribution 
plan. 


Our Z8th National 
Ram Sale 


S I HAVE been connected in one 

capacity or another with 27 
National Ram Sales I have naturally 
observed many changes, not only in 
the method of conducting the sale, but 
in the type of the various breeds of 
sheep. In many breeds the type has 
definitely changed and the sale itself 
as contributed most to this. 

I think it is generally granted that 
the location, arrangements and hand- 
ling of the sheep at Salt Lake are as 
near perfect as possible. Sheep are 
always in the ring and delay and con- 
fusion have been eliminated. 

While they always do not bring the 
most money, the Rambouillets are al- 
ways of the most general interest at 
Salt Lake. This is as it should be, for 
this breed is—and always will be—the 
foundation of our range sheep in- 
dustry. Taken as a whole, this year’s 
Rambouillets were, to my mind, the 
best we have ever offered. While the 
offering presented several of the top 
stud rams, what is more important, 
the pens were uniform as to type, wool 
and general get up. Always we have 
had a few outstanding lots limited to 
a small number of consignors, but this 
year all the sellers had many good 
rams that were big, rugged, smooth 
and well wooled. It is in this matter 
of type that Rambouillets are making 
progress. I once thought I could tell 
whose rams were in the ring just by 
their general appearance, but one could 
not do that now, for the Rambouillet 
has developed at long last a type all 
its own. No more greasy short-wooled, 
heavy pelted fellows. A $1000 ram of 
20 years ago could not be sold now 
for much over $30. There is not much 
more to be done to the Rambouillet 
except to take the wool off his face. 
That will be done—the buyer will tend 
to that part of the breeding. 

I thought the Hampshire sale at 








Salt Lake was the best I have eye, 
seen. I mean, the ease with which 
they sold and the fair prices paid. The 
buyers wanted them and the sale was 
snappy. Although I have seen bette; 
Hampshires at Salt Lake, taken as , 
whole the average was good. There 
was a lack of outstanding stud rams, 
but several very good ones. The more 
I see of purebreds the less I am jp. 
terested in the ram of very unusual 
appearance. When I state that there 
was less change in the Hampshire 
than in the other breeds it is not a 
criticism of that breed, for we must 
not forget that 25 years ago we had 
outstanding Hampshires that would 
have looked good in this sale. I saw 
my ideal Hampshire at the Chicago 
international a quarter of a century 
ago. For 75 years the Hampshire has 
been worked on by great breeders and 
his type is well fixed. He will not 
change too much except in a few de- 
tails, but they are important. A few 
years ago woolly faced, short-legged 
Hampshires were the rage. They still 
are woolly faced, but the short-legged, 
pudgy fellow is out, or well on the 
way. 

These very low-down rams _ had 
many faults: first, their heads: were 
too big; second, they could not travel; 
third, this type was not prolific. No 
one advocates a long-legged sheep, but 
the legs must be long enough to make 
the sheep active and to support a 
large roomy body. In this last regard 
the Hampshires at Salt Lake this year 
were good enough. Every now and 
then a good Hampshire shows up with 
a clean open face—no wool below the 
eyes. Hampshire breeders should 
raise a fund for the arrest and con- 
viction of any judge who gives a 
premium to any Hampshire with “wool 
below the eyes.’”’ Had we done this 
twenty years ago the Hampshire would 
have been a wonderful sheep today. 

Next, we have the Suffolks. This 
year’s sale had but a few good stud 
rams—but that’s the way studs run. 
Many pens of good range rams were 
on hand. There has been a vast im- 
provement in the Suffolk in twenty 
years. The leggy, narrow, spindly ram 
is only occasionally seen. Now, we 
have a thick, medium-legged sheep 
that is still active and sees everything 
that is going on. I suspect we have as 
good Suffolks bred right here as any 
that can be imported. We need a few 
of the latter—not many. 
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Strange as it may seem, hardly a 
Lincoln was to be seen, but in times 
past this was a great breed and in 
much demand at Salt Lake. Their 
place has been taken by the “57” 
varieties of crossbreds now to be had. 

Only a few Columbias were on hand 
with one good one from the Utah 
Agricultural College. Strange, isn’t it 
that after 30 years of breeding and 
millions of dollars spent at Dubois 
in producing the Columbia that a few 
pens of well-fitted rams couldn’t have 
heen sent to the Salt Lake sale? Ii 
the government has anything there 
it has kept it to itself so far as the 
great body of sheepmen are concerned. 


S. W. McClure 





Wyoming Ram Sale 


EN the many problems facing 

the Wyoming sheepmen are con- 
sidered, such as drouth, lack of de- 
mand for lambs, uncertainty of both 
feed and markets and price regulations, 
the prices paid for rams at the fif- 
tenth annual Wyoming Ram Sale 
held at Casper on September 22 and 
23, were very good. The quality of 
the rams offered was the best in the 
history of the Wyoming sale, accord- 
ing to many sheepmen who attended 
the sale. 

Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, 
topped the sale in the Rambouillet 
breed with a stud ram sold to Wil- 
liams and Pauly of Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, for $150. In the Hampshire 
division, Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho, 
received top honors for a stud ram 
sold to Charles Robbins, Glenrock, 
Wyoming, for $125. Robert Blastock 
again topped in the Suffolk breed when 
he received $160 for a stud ram. Mr. 
Blastock contributed one stud ram for 
the benefit of the Casper U.S.O., which 
was purchased by James Laidlaw, 
Muldoon, Idaho, for $150. 

The University of Wyoming sold 
the top Corriedale to C. H. Persson, 
Savageton, Wyoming, for $125, and 
one to J. W. Matthews, Burley, Idaho, 
for the same price. In the Columbia 
division only two rams were offered, 
R. B. Marquiss of Gillette, Wyoming, 
receiving $150 for each of them. 

The following table gives the aver- 
age prices paid for the various breeds 
for the past three years. 

1941 


1942 1943 


Rambouillet 
Range Rams ............ $38.65 $43.09 $3453 


October, 1943 


Hampshire 

Range Rams ............ 29.26 31.80 40.12 
Suffolk Range Rams.. 30.00 33.77 57.30 
Corriedale 

Range Rams .......... 49.81 37.35 33.42 
Panama Range Rams 60.20 51.11 35.47 
CYOGGBTOGS:. .....-:5..-<.--0 45.13 39.11 39.17 





eat vs. Grains and 
Cereals 


" E efforts of certain economists 


and other individuals to put into 
effect policies aimed at replacing our 
present diet built around meat, with 
2 diet of grains and cereals, which 
might be termed the ‘Asiatic diet,’ 
constitutes a threat to the health of 
the nation and would seriously hinder 
the livestock and meat industry in 
meeting its wartime obligations,” R. C. 
Pollock, general manager of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board told 
the National Food Conference of Con- 
sumers and Producers in Chicago on 
September 17. 

Those who are backing the new 
policies, according to Mr. Pollock, are 
advocating that civilians should con- 
sume more of such foods as wheat, 
corn, dried beans and peas, and soy- 
beans. In these plans, livestock and 
meat production are to be curtailed 
since it is maintained that the use of 
grains for the production of meat is 
an inefficient practice. “Utterly ignor- 
ed,” he said, “is the fact that about 
two thirds of the feeds used by live- 
stock—such as hay and pasture—are 
not fit for human consumption, and 
that three fourths of all our land area 
is, for the most part, adapted only 
for the production of livestock.” 

Calling attention to the fact that 
these new policies are being emphas- 
ized at a time of war, when the de- 
mand for meat is the greatest in 
history, Mr. Pollock brought out the 
following points: 

(1) Livestock growers and feeders, in 
response to the government’s call for more 
and more meat, have produced this food in 
record-breaking quantities. (2) From an an- 
nual production of 16 billion, 700 million 
pounds in the 10-year period—1931-40, meat 
production rose to 19% billion pounds in 
1941 and to 21% billions pounds in 1942. 
(3) This production was accomplished by 
livestock growers and feeders in the face 
of reduced manpower on farms and ranches, 
and a shortage of machinery and other es- 
sential supplies. 

(4) Meat is recognized as the No. 1 food 
item in the meals of our fighting men, and 
the 300 pounds or more of meat consumed 
per man per year in the Army must be main- 
tained. (5) The value of meat in the diet 


of our fighting allies is recognized by the fact 
that lend-lease shipments of meat last year 
were greater than of any other food and 
that total shipments up to August 1, have 
totaled more than 3% billion pounds. (6) 
When the war is over there will be a de- 
mand for meat in the liberated countries 
until flocks and herds are established. 

Mr. Pollock emphasized the fact 
that if we are to win this war, our 
tighting forces, our civilian population, 
and our allies must have an ample 
supply of fighting foods—and meat 
is the No. 1 food in this category. 


Pocatello Range 
Ram Sale 


N AVERAGE of $45.60 was made 

on the 620 head of range rams 
sold at the 17th annual range ram 
sale conducted by the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association at Pocatello on 
October 2. 

For the different breeds the averages 
were: 41 Suffolk yearlings, $55.20; 
115 Suffolk ram lambs, $40.03; 103 
Hampshire yearlings, $43.96; 104 
Hampshire ram lambs, $47.66; 57 Suf- 
folk-Hampshire yearlings, $41.49; 27 
Suffolk-Hampshire ram lambs, $41.85; 
68 Panama yearlings, $67.50; 30 Pan- 
ama ram lambs, $56.37; 48 Columbia 
yearlings, $31.96; 14 Lincoln-Ram- 
bouillet yearlings, $28.57; 7 Lincoln 
yearlings, $20.00; 1 Lincoln stud, 
$35.00; and 5 Rambouillet yearlings, 
$37.00. 


pr Montana, 
Ram Sale | 


OQ HUNDRED EIGHTY-FIVE 
rams went through the ring at an 
average of close to $30 at the Beaver- 
head Ram Sale at Dillon, Montana, 
September 27. Top price was $75 paid 
for three yearling Suffolks consigned 
by the Montana State College. In pens 
of five or more the top was $60 that 
bought five Rambouillet yearlings en- 
tered by O. A. Schulz of Sheridan, 
Montana. 


Idaho Purebred Sale 


T THE FIRST annual Idaho Pure- 
é bred Sheep Sale, held at Idaho 
Falls on September 14th, 593 rams and 
ewes brought an average of $28.38 a 
head. Top price was $105 paid for a 
Suffolk ram consigned by R. R. Pred- 


more. 
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Corporation wool purchase pro- 
gram to the domestic wool-growing 
industry becomes more apparent as 
the market for domestic wool lags. 
Some indication as to the support now 
being afforded by the purchase pro- 
gram is found in sales of free wool 
recently made at 4@5 cents per grease 
pound less than prices prevailing two 
months ago. Even this figure may not 
be an accurate estimate of the market 
decline that would have occurred fol- 
lowing cancellations of government 
orders on August 3 had it not been 
for this support to the domestic mar- 
ket. 

It is unexplainable why wool values 
should decline in a period when prices 
of commodities are yielding to infla- 
tion in spite of government regulations 
instigated to prevent it. Some manu- 
facturers claim to be reselling wool 
that was purchased for the purpose of 
filling contracts that have now been 
canceled. They claim to be able to sell 
this wool at greatly reduced prices, as 
they have collected reparation from 
the Quartermaster General because of 
cancellation. 

The market outlook for medium 
wools, however, has strengthened due 
to a report from the Quartermaster 
General’s office that orders for 3,- 
100,000 blankets will be placed in the 
near future for delivery next spring. 
The specifications for these blankets 
will require the use of 100 per cent 
domestic wool. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 25 million pounds of 
medium wool will be required to do 
the job which, it is thought, will just 
about clean the domestic market of 
medium wool. It may well be, how- 
ever, that the manufacturers will be 
able to use medium wool from the 
1944 clip for part of these contracts. 
In addition, it was reported that the 
Quartermaster General’s office will 
ask for 9 million jackets, 11 million 
pairs of trousers, 4,980,000 herring- 
bone twill suits, 1,448,000 mackinaws, 
4,200,000 pairs of serge trousers, 4,- 
357,000 garrison hats, the bulk of 
which will be made from various 
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wool. It is now estimated that govern- 
ment orders in the year 1944 will be 
for replacement and amount to prob- 
ably 50 per cent in volume of that 
manufactured in 1943. 

Considerable controversy exists over 
the material being used for lend-lease. 
This material it is said, is made of 
almost anything but wool. A conver- 
sation in the Quartermaster’s office 
developed that specifications for a 
large percentage of this material are 
furnished by recipient countries. They 
could not be expected to require the 
use of domestic wool when foreign is 
available at substantially lower prices. 
The Quartermaster and his assistants 
deserve much credit for adherence to 
the policy of using domestic wool 
wherever they are permitted to do so. 
They have consistently supported the 
domestic wool-growing industry. 

The C.C.C. has recently taken of- 
ficial action, refusing to recognize can- 
cellations of grease wool contracts. An 
order has been issued which requires 
all primary handlers to secure con- 
firmation of sales in writing. Little 
difficulty has been experienced in this 
respect in the wool trade. Transactions 
on Summer Street have always been 
upon a very high plane, a verbal con- 
tract being just as binding as though 
outlined in writing. A different feeling 
seems to prevail now. Some theorize 
that if the government is going to 
cancel contracts into which they have 
entered in good faith, they have the 
right to cancel their grease wool con- 
tracts with another branch of the 
government, and in all fairness it must 
be admitted that there is something 
to this argument. If it is just that one 
government agency should cancel con- 
tracts at will, another branch of the 
government, it is claimed, should not 
object to granting the same privilege. 
However, if such a practice were per- 
mitted, it would establish a very 
dangerous precedent. 

There is no doubt that a better 
feeling exists in the wool market due 
to prospects of additional government 
orders. So far as the use of domestic 


blends including a liberal portion of 


By C. J. Fawcett 





wool in civilian business is concerned, 
the condition is unchanged. Manufac- 
turers are placing some very large 
orders for Australian wool from the 
coming clip. This wool can hardly ar. 
rive in the United States before 
December. 


The official market report of the 
Food Distribution Administration, 
however, is a somewhat disturbing 
factor due to the low quotations. As 
an example, the October 1 report 
quotes fine combing territory at $1.12 
@ 1.16 clean and halfblood staple at 
$1.10@1.14, while government ap- 
praisals of these two grades are $1.2) 
and $1.18 respectively. It is difficult 
to know how such quotations could 
be justified in view of the fact that 
the C.C.C. is the only purchaser of 
domestic wool. This report must be 
based upon the sale of a limited amount 
of free wool. In this connection it is 
noteworthy that the dealers are much 
interested in the possibility of the 
C.C.C. including free wool under its 
purchase program. 


One hundred and eighty million 
pounds of wool have now been pur- 
chased by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, 73 million pounds of which 
have been appraised in Boston divided 
as follows:— 

41,000,000 Territory 
21,000,000 Fleece 
11,000,000 Pulled. 

Some of the recent appraisals are 

shown in the table. 





GERMAN CLOTHES CRISIS ACUTE 


The clothing crisis in Germany has become 
so acute that it is ranked next only to 
bombing as the most important cause for 
present despondency among the German 
people, according to an article which appears 
in the New York Tribune. 

Clothing ration cards have been invalidated 
all over Germany and civilian adults of both 
sexes are unable to obtain any kind of gar- 
ment, according to the sources in the British 
Ministry of Warfare quoted by this article, 
which states that all available clothing ma- 
terial at present in Germany is being ear- 
marked for air raid victims who are given 
“dire need” priority rights. 

— The National Wool Clip 
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Origin 


C.C. C. Wool Appraisals 


Weight 
Pounds 


Grade 


Clean Value 


Grease Price 
Shrinkage at Boston 
Per Cent (Before Deductions) 





New Mexico 
New Mexico 
New Mexico 
New Mexico 
New Mexico 
New Mexico 
New Mexico 
New 

New 

New 

New 

New 

New 

New Mexico 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 
South Dakota 


Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 
Wyoming 


Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 
North Dakota 


Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
French 
Average % staple 
Average % staple 
Average % staple 


Crutchings and tags 


Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
¥% staple 
3% staple 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original .bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
Original bag, fine 
3% staple 
Original bag, fine 
Bright % 
Bright % 
Bright Low 4% 


Choice, % staple 


Choice, %4 staple 
Bright Fine Staple 
Bright % 
Bright %4 
Bright % 
Bright % 
Bright 14 


$1.15 
1.15 
1.18 
1.15 
1.20 
1.18 
1.07 
97 


1.18 
1.18 
1.19 
1.19 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
pI yj 
1.18 
1.18 
1.18 
pas YG 
1.19 
1.16 
1.18 
1.18 
1.13 
1.16 
1.16 
1.15 
1.15 
1.16 
1.15 
1.13 
1.16 
1.13 
1.14 
LT 
1.16 
1.16 


$37.57 
39.10 
42.48 
40.25 
49.20 
51.92 
50.29 
49.47 
20.00 
48.38 
50.74 
57.12 
54.74 
50.74 
48.38 
48.38 
47.97 
51.92 
50.74 
49.56 
47.97 
49.98 
48.72 
42.48 
41.30 
33.90 
41.76 
42.92 
43.13 
39.10 
42.92 
37.95 
40.68 
41.76 
40.68 
41.04 
42.12 
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Wool Marketing 
Managers Meet 


E annual meeting of the man- 

agers of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation was held at 281 
Summer Street, Boston, on September 
16 to 21, inclusive. About twenty 
states were represented from both 
fleece and territory sections, which 
constitutes possibly as good a market- 
ing personnel as could be gathered to- 
gether. Naturally, much time was 
spent in analyzing the C.C.C. wool 
purchase program. 


The managers’ meeting was followed 
by the third quarterly meeting of the 
executive board, who received and 
passed upon recommendations made 
by the managers during their meeting. 
We list below the recommendations 
made by the managers and approved 
by our executive committee:— 


1. We recommend to the executive com- 
mittee that the wool purchase program of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation be con- 
tinued in 1944 for the duration of the war 
and for two years thereafter, or until such 
time as the stockpile is depleted, and that 
said C.C.C. purchase program for 1944 be- 
come effective January 1, 1944. 

2. The managers recommend to the execu- 
tive committee that the commission rates 
permitted by the C.C.C. on the 1944 wool 
purchase program be no more than the com- 
mission rates established by the C.C.C. for 
the 1943 program. 


3. Because of the very high percentage of 
small wool growers in the United States, it 
is necessary to carry on field work in order 
that the small growers may receive a mar- 
keting service. 


4. We recommend to the executive com- 
mittee that they petition the C.C.C. for a 
program which will enable the handling of 
mixed clips over 5,000 pounds on a basis 
that will give the growers more prompt re- 
turns. We recommend the immediate ap- 
praisal in the original bags of mixed clips 
over 5,000 pounds and that the C.C.C. ad- 
vance 90 per cent partial payment of the 
appraised value in the original bag of these 
clips and that the balance of the purchase 
price be paid when grading is completed. - 

5. The managers of the local associations 
and the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, representing some fifty thousand wool 
growers of the United States, petition the 
W.P.B. and the War Department for a Triple 
A rating for shearing equipment for the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company. 

6. We recommend to the executive com- 
mittee that in the 1944 C.C.C. purchase pro- 
gram all clips of wool, regardless of size, be 
handled on straight consignment and that 
there be no open territory for the purchase 
of wool. 
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7. We recommend that all secondary han- 
dlers be approved, licensed, and bonded by 
the C.C.C. for an amount approved by the 
C.C.C., that all secondary handlers be es- 
tablished dealers with an established place 
of business and at least three years’ experi- 
ence in wool marketing. 

8. We ask that the C.C.C. give considera- 
tion to appointing committees of three or 
five wool men in each state (in the fleece 
wool states only) to act as an advisory com- 
mittee to the C.C.C. and to assist the C.C.C. 
in the enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions of the C.C.C. purchase program. 

9. We commend the American railroads 
for the efficient service that has been ren- 
dered in the transportation of the 1943 wools 
to market, and we wish them to know that 
their efforts in our behalf are highly appre- 
ciated. 

10. We recommended that the 1944 C.C.C. 
purchase program include both fleece wool 
and territory states under one program. 

11. In view of what appears to be laxity 
in the enforcement of the rules and regula- 
tions of the C.C.C. wool purchase program, 
we recommend the absolute enforcement of 
all rules and regulations and the punishment 
of all violators both for the 1943 clip and 
subsequent clips that come under the C.C.C. 
wool purchase program. 

12. Since the present O.P.A. ceiling prices 
on wool do not conform to the maximum 
price permitted by the amendment to the 
Price Control Act of October 2, 1942, we ask 
that ceiling values be raised accordingly, 
thereby giving due recognition to the ma- 
terial increase in wool production costs. 

13. We recommend that all restrictions on 
the use of wool for civilian purposes be lifted. 

14. The managers petition the executive 
committee to explore the possibility of a 
more accurate method of determining shrink- 
age. We believe that under the C.C.C. pur- 
chase program there is a great opportunity 
to develop a more accurate method of de- 
termining wool shrinkages. 

15. We recommend to the executive board 
that they request the War Production Board 
to release burlap for the manufacture of wool 
bags from the sixty-days’ time limit now put 
on it. 

We are making a genuine effort to 
secure partial payment, without in- 
terest, to the producers of mixed clips 
that in the judgment of the appraisers 
require grading. This is necessary in 
order to place these growers on an 
equal footing with those who produce 
fine wool. The C.C.C. is anxious that 
all growers be treated alike. We fully 
expect some remedial measure to be 
forthcoming in the near future in this 
respect. 

It seems necessary to wait until the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has been extended before an ap- 
plication is made for the extension of 


the present wool purchase program to 
cover the 1944 clip. 
C. J. Fawcett 


Shearlings Released 
For Civilian Use 


N SEPTEMBER 21 the War Pro- 
duction Board lifted all restric- 
tions governing the purchase and pro- 
cessing of shearlings after they had 
been frozen since the start of the war. 


A drastically reduced demand by the 
Army Air Corps brought about this 
unexpected release, freeing a major 
part of the skins for civilian needs. 

The wool growers are anxious to 
once again regain the impetus that 
had just “taken hold” of the American 
women in their interest in mouton 
coats. A program has been instituted 
by the American Wool Council to 
awaken the interest of those already 
acquainted with this versatile “imita- 
tion beaver” and inform others how 
economical and smart these coats may 
be, as well as to develop new uses for 
shearling pelts. 

Mr. C. G. Randell, principal agri- 
cultural economist, of the Farm Credit 
Administration, stated in an article 
appearing in the September issue of 
News for Farmer Cooperatives that 
“shearling pelts are prepared for use 
in coats by a Hungarian process intro- 
duced into this country only about 
six years ago. The process used in their 
dressing and dying makes them water- 
proof and gives the wool a furry feel 
and appearance. The product is re- 
ported to be a great success and en- 
thusiastically received—but only about 
10 to 15 per cent of domestic shear- 
lings are suitable at the present time 
for this process.” 

In the past, most of the domestic 
shearlings were used for “sheeplining”’ 
jackets and making collars and bed- 
room slippers. But not until the 
W.P.B. required that the sale of these 
pelts be limited to the air forces did 
the shearling production program re- 
ceive its real “boom.” 

The program to stimulate the pro- 
duction of shearling pelts, was initiated 
in April, 1942, to supply the Army 
Air Corps with its needed 750,000 
pelts per month. “To fill the bill,” Mr. 
Randell states, “state shearling com- 
mittees—made up of producers, repre- 
sentatives of livestock and wool or- 
ganizations, and packers—were organ- 
ized in a dozen producing states. The 
results attained were gratifying to the 
Army Air Corps, and to all who par- 





ticipated. Producers willingly shifteg 
their regular production practices {, 
do their part. Production of pelts Was 
doubled in 1942—5,209,000 compared 
with a 1941 figure of 2,600,000. The 
final chapter in an important wa; 
program is now here, and to shearling 
committees and others who have given 
unselfishly of their time and effop 
goes the credit of a war job well done.” 

Now, enthusiasm is again gaining 
momentum and furriers are eagerly 
awaiting the creation of new styles to 
proudly fill the demands of discrimi. 
ating women. 


Australian 1942-1943 
Season 


AL reports for the outcome of 

the 1942-1943 Australian clip year 

have recently reached this country. 

Appraisals were made during the 

season of 3,520,803 bales of wool with 
a weight of 1,099,572,864 pounds. 


The total appraised value was 66, 
651,256 pounds sterling (about $16,- 
518,279); the average appraised price 
per pound, greasy basis, was 13.898 
pence (23.35 cents). This compares 
with the United Kingdom’s purchase 
price of 15.453 pence (25.96 cents), a 
difference of a little over 11 per cent 
of the appraised value. 


Growers who contributed to the 
1942-1943 clip began to receive the 
© per cent retention money which had 
been withheld throughout the season 
on July 30. The Central Wool Con- 
mittee also had agreed to pay a flat 
rate adjustment of 11 per cent. 


It will be recalled that the Austra- 
lian wool growers made an effort last 
May to raise the purchase price of the 
coming clip which was not successful. 
It is generally thought that the British 
Government was influenced in its 
refusal by agencies here in the United 
States. 

It is very evident that the wool 
growers in Australia are having their 
difficulties as well as the wool growers 
in the United States. Their dissatis- 
faction is indicated by continuous re- 
ports of their desire to abolish the 
auction system after the war is over 
and initiate some more scientific 
method of wool distribution. 


— The National Wool Clip 
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AVE you noticed the unusual cover 

on the Wool Grower this month? 
in its publicity campaign for the pro- 
notion of wool, the American Wool 
Council recently issued an informative 
ulletin to newspapers and women’s 
magazines throughout the country 
yicturing these same attractive coats 
and convincingly pointing out many 
rasons for the purchase of 100 per 
ent woolens. 

Urging the purchase of pure wool, 
the release states: 

A woman’s fall coat is her most important 
investment. Not only does it represent the 
largest amount she spends for a single gar- 
ment, but it is the one which will, in all 
probability, give her the longest wear. Sta- 
tisticians estimate the life of the average 
wat is three years, which means that many 
women wear theirs for an even longer 
period. 

Despite the emphasis placed by authori- 
ties on style changes in fabric—in design of 
oat, in shifting of shoulder emphasis, waist- 
line, and length—this wearing period for the 
fall and winter coat has remained practically 
constant for the past twenty years. There- 
fore, in buying your fall coat you are buying 
abasic garment which must be new enough 
to reflect the present styles and classic 
enough to have long-time permanent values. 
This fall and winter, to make certain that 
you are protecting your coat investment, in- 
sist on 100 per cent pure wool. The Office 
for Civilian Requirements regards the wool 
coat as being so important that it has persu- 
aded both the Army and the Navy to delay 
deliveries on military fabrics in order to in- 
crease the supply of all-wool coatings and 
suitings for civilians for the coming winter. 
This is the second winter in which the 
Wool Products Labeling Act protects con- 
sumers by guaranteeing that they get just 
what they pay for. Every coat must bear a 
tag or label stating the exact fiber content 
in percentages, and further it must state 
whether the wool is new wool, used for the 
first time, or old wool, reduced to fiber again 
and reused. Of course, new wool is always 
best and gives the longest service. 

The four coats illustrated give a complete 
picture of the leading types for this coming 
winter. All, you will note, are full length 
for all-weather wear. * * * 

Remember this fall when you count the 
cost of your coat to check off on the asset 
side the fact that it’s pure wool. When you 
Invest your money in clothes these wartime 
days of replacements and substitutes, make 
sure you’re getting your money’s worth! 


Accompanying the material was the 
lollowing statement about the Ameri- 
can Wool Council: 
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The American Wool Council is a non-profit 
membership corporation organized to con- 
duct an educational and promotional cam- 
paign to protect the interests of the con- 
suming public in wool, thereby protecting 
this great agricultural and industrial prod- 
uct from destructive competition. In this 
campaign it proposes to seek the aid of edu- 
cators, health departments, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, consumer, and civic organizations. 

The American Wool Council purposes fur- 
ther to maintain and protect the public’s 
interest in wool through the following pro- 
gram: 

1. To protect the interests of consumers 
and to foster the production of wool as an 
essential agricultural commodity by discour- 
aging the sale of substitute materials under 
the name of wool. 

2. To carry on and assist trade research, 
investigation, and experiment in connection 
with the wool and textile industries. 

3. To encourage and promote the estab- 
lishment and extension of textile education 
in schools and colleges. 

4. To collect and disseminate trade sta- 
tistics and information, particularly con- 
cerning improved methods of manufacture 
and distribution; of wool and wool textiles 
and their allied products, and the develop- 
ment of new uses for wool textiles. 

Another among the many releases 
of the American Wool Council gives 
just the type of information retail 
clerks and consumers want to have 
about the significance of the labels on 
fabrics and garments made of wool. 

“To correctly judge the permanent 
appearance and wear values of your 
suit, look carefully at the Wool Con- 
tent Tag on any wool garment you 
buy,” the release states. “The best and 
the most important (of the three dif- 
ferent kinds of wool found on labels) 
is the new or virgin wool. The long 
strong fiber weaves into fabrics which 
wear as well as they tailor, for strength 
is combined with great elasticity. This 
ability to stretch one third of its length 
makes the virgin wool fiber unique—- 
no other has this resiliency. As a re- 
sult, with a little care you'll be saved 
the trouble and expense of constant 
pressing. * * * If the tag shows a 
percentage of Reprocessed Wool, then 
there are fibers made from bits and 
ends of new wool fabric which has 
never been worn—cuttings left when 
garments are cut. The long wool fibers 
have been broken but the original in- 
sulating and warmth-giving qualities 
remain. This type of wool is good in 


interlinings, work shirts, snow suits 
and melton overcoatings. 

“Reused wool on the tag means 
fibers have been shredded from worn 
woolen garments sold to the ragman. 
Not only have much of the life and the 
warmth-giving qualities been literally 
worn out of the fibers but they have 
lost their strength and must be used 
in combination with virgin wool fibers. 
They are used only for fabric economy. 

“So estimate the true value of the 
fabric by what the tag tells you. Here 
are several pointers to remember. One 
hundred per cent wool is warmest. 
Protection decreases in proportion to 
the amount of wool used to 25 per 
cent. Below this amount the wool is 
simply wasted from the warmth 
wae. "= = 
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WILSON AND COMPANY 
CONTRIBUTES 


Check for $500 was received dur- 
ing the past month by the American 
Wool Council from Wilson and 
Company, meat packers of Chicago. 
Earlier in the year contributions to 
the wool promotion fund came from 
Swift and Armour companies. This 
support is highly appreciated. 

As handlers of pulled wool, pack- 
ers are concerned with the mainten- 
ance of a large outlet for wool and 
their cooperation with wool growers 
in the promotion program will heip 
in the achievement of that result. 





Wool Fund Contributors 


MONTANA 
Teton Land Company 


OREGON 


Batt Daugherty Gabriel Inda 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Max Schuft 


WYOMING 


Bridger Valley Wool John W. Moore 
Pool Robert B. Moore 

Bridger Valley Wool William I. Moore 
& Lamb Pool Moore Sheep Co. 

John S. Burnett Renner Ranch Co 

Thomas Bybee Robson & Scott 

Martin T. Baskett Cc. H. Smith 

A. C. Barker Uinta County Wool 


Pool 
William Valentine 
George O. Wormwood 
Wesley K. Wiker, 
Agent 


Cronberg Bros., Inc. 
Geo. H. Cross, Jr. 
Fred W..Cottman 
Kelly & Sproul 
Perey Laycock 
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HEEP receipts for September, 1943, 
‘7 totaled approximately 555,000 head 
compared to 678,000 in September, 
1942, a decrease of approximately 
123,000 head. Choice Colorado range 
and fat spring lambs made up the 
bulk of the supply. 


During the first week of September 
choice Colorado fat spring lambs top- 
ped at $14.85. Numerous strings sold 
at $14.65 to $14.75, with only a few 
good to choice loads included at $14.25 
to $14.40. Choice truck-ins reached 
$14.75, selling in line with best load 
lots. Ewes sold at $5.50 to $6.25, with 
a few up to $6.50. Feeding lambs met 
a narrow demand, although a few good 
and choice range loads went out at 
$13.15 to $13.75, the latter price tak- 
ing around 80-pound weights. Light 
weights averaging around 65 pounds 
and under had to go at $13.15. 
Medium to good trucked-in feeders 
ranged from $11.75 to $12.50. 


Compared with the foregoing week, 
all grades lost around 25 cents this 
week. A spread of $14.25 to $14.40 
took the bulk of choice springers, 
usually lightly sorted; a few loads 
went at $14.50. Good to choice rangers, 
including shipments from Idaho and 
Wyoming, closed at $13.90 to $14. 
Only a few ewes made $6.25; however 
up to $6.50 was paid for good to choice 
kinds, both load lots and truck-ins 
making this price. The bulk sold to 
killers at $5.35 to $6. Due to the con- 
tinued narrow demand, good and 
choice range feeding lambs went at 
$12 to $13, the latter price taking 
around 80-pound weights. Most truck- 
ed-in feeders brought $11.50 to $12.25. 

Fat spring lambs topped at $15 
during the third week, a five-load 
string of choice 91l-pound Colorados 
making this price along with a few 
other loads. Choice kinds sold freely 
at $14.60 to $14.85. Good to choice 
loads brought $14 to $14.50, including 
many Idahos at $14 to $14.25. Up t6 
$14.25 was paid for strictly good and 
choice trucked-in lots. Good and choice 
ewes topped at $6. The largest run 
received locally in some time arrived 
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during this week, and most loads 
brought $5.25 to $6. Truck-ins usually 
sold at $5 to $5.75, with only a few 
up to $6 each day. Feeding lambs held 
mostly steady with the previous week, 
most good and choice range loads 
scaling under 70 pounds going out at 
$12 to $12.60. Best 80-pound weights 
made $12.75. 

Despite tunnel fires, which made it 
necessary to re-route trains, receipts 





for the fourth week exceeded those of 
a week earlier. Many good to choice 
Colorados had to go at $14 to $14.25, 
choice kinds stopping at $14.40. Early 
in the week strictly choice strings 
made $14.85, these being like $15 of- 
ferings late last week. Mixed fats and 
feeders got killer action at $13. Good 
and choice Idahos made $14.25 early, 


the same price also taking best truck- 




















ins. Slaughter ewes sold at $5 to 
Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
1943 1942 
Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter, First 9 Months.... 2,453,630 2,222,704 
Week Ended: Oct. 2 Oct. 3 
Siesghter at ZT Conters............................................- 455,613 457,485 
Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 
Spring Lambs 
I oe 13.50 14.12 
EE TD 12.05 12.90 
New York Average Western Dresced Lamb Prices 
Chetes, 30-40 pounds.......................................... 26.38 27.00 
i, i 24.88 26.00 
Commercial, all-weights.....................-.....---------- 22.88 23.30 
Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 
August, 1943 
August July August 
1943 1943 1942 
Fed. Irsp. Non. Insp. 
Average live weight (pounds) ................. 88.33 85.61 6.15 £6.27 
Average yield (per cent)... 44.91 46.35 45.86 46.15 
Average cost per 100 pounds ($)............. 10.48 12.74 11.93 11.87 
Federally Inspected Slaughter August, 1943 and 1942 
August August 
1943 1942 
ESE US ORCS Ae en EET PERT Oe EELS PE 988,427 1,102,733 
I a SR a No a ae 433,873 460,050 
IN aicad eco la sesaid in uipceicssticacss oseica detonate teal neces alanis tice 4,464,437 3,223,059 
EECA RR ene ener meee Tem ry OPN 1,839,797 





2,268,573 
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ghile good and choice range feeding 
ymbs went out at $11.75 to $12.60, 
the inside price taking around 60- 
pound weights. Some medium to good 
whitefaces landed at $11. The $12.60 
eding lambs scaled around 75 pounds 
or better. 


During the last week under review, 
ft spring lambs dropped, good and 
choice range loads finally selling at 
$12.65 to $13, with others grading 
mostly choice at $13.25. Quality de- 
riorated late in the week making it 
hard for salesmen to get satisfactory 
dearance. A few choice fat Colorados 
old up to $14 early. The limit later 





lowered to $13.75, paid freely. Good 
and choice truck-ins closed at $12.25 
to $13, some of these being compar- 
able with kinds selling up to $13.75 
early. Ewes lost also, medium to good 
loads selling at $4.35 to $4.85 late. 
Good and choice trucked-in ewes drop- 
ped to $5. Early, both load and 
trucked-in lots were still selling up to 
$5.75. Some activity in the feeding 
lamb trade died quickly. Whitefaces 
were taken freely by northern Colo- 








rado buyers at $11.40 to $12, with a 
few up to $12.25. Choice blackfaced 
feeding lambs sold up to $12.50 early. 
Jacqueline O’Keefe 


Kansas City 


HEEP receipts at the Kansas City 

terminal during the month of Sep- 
tember totaled 226,273 head. That 
total was slightly less than the number 
marketed here during August but was 
the second largest for any month 
since October of 1934, and was the 
largest for any September since 1930. 
Quality continued to be somewhat less 
desirable than normal and the packers 
were complaining some about cut-out 
values. Range lambs, particularly from 
Colorado, arrived in increasing num- 
bers but the bulk of the receipts con- 
tinued to be natives from nearby 
areas. 

Seasonal price declines were aug- 
mented by the comparatively large 
marketing and a general reduction, in 
some cases of sizable proportions, was 
effected. 

Good and choice spring lambs are 
considered $1.15 to $1.55 lower than 
at the close of August. Nominal quota- 
tions for this grade at the close of the 
month ranged from $12.60 to $13.30. 
Medium and good grades are $1.15 to 
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$1.25 lower, at $11.25 to $12.35. And 
common quality springers are a flat 
$1.25 off, at $9 to $11. Yearling 
wethers are 50 cents to $1 lower for 
the month and are now selling from 
$10 to $12. Slaughter ewes resisted 
the general decline until the last week 
of the month, when a sharp break 
brought them back into line with the 
rest of the market. For the month 
they are considered a $1 to mostly 
$1.25 lower and are now quotable at 
$4 to $5.50. 


Bob Riley 





Omaha 


ANGE men broke all records for 

13 years in sending sheep and 
lambs to market last month as 420,- 
799 head were counted here. The 
heavy runs were a factor in pushing 
prices on all classes from 50 cents to 
$1.25 lower. The lack of normal de- 
mand for feeder lambs in the wheat 
producing areas due to the dry 
weather and the lack of feeder buying 
in the sugar beet areas were also 
factors ir. bringing such large numbers 
to this market. Best western lambs 
finished the session at $13.50 as 
against $14.60 paid for choice kinds 
on September 22 and were 50 cents 
lower than the August close. 

With grain prices high, quality of 
native lambs was none too good. A 
considerable number came to market 
in thin condition, and this class was 
forced to share the declines and closed 
the month as much as $1 lower. Clos- 
ing price was $12.50 for sorted natives. 
Unfinished natives sold from $10 to 
$11.50 and less for throwouts. 


As feeding conditions in most of the 
feeding areas remained bright, a broad 
demand was apparent for replacement 
Jambs during most of the month and 
offerings were readily moved. Prices 
began to move lower, however, soon 
after the session opened and as fat 
lamb prices broke during the last 
seven market days of the month, 
feeder demand could not match the 
heavy supply and prices were inclined 
to share the drop. Top price as the 
month opened was $13.85 and by the 
end of the period choice Idaho and 
Utah feeders could command no more 
than $12.40 or as much as $1 to 
nearly $1.45 lower in spots. The bulk 
of feeder lambs sold the last day of 
the month from $11.75 to $12.25 with 


plainer kinds from $11 to $11.75, paid 
for white-faced Wyoming, Colorado 
and Oregon offerings. Indications are 
that this market may expect continued 
heavy receipts of range lambs for the 
first two or three weeks of October. 


A heavy run of fairly good quality 
range ewes coming to market this 
month gave some indication that range 
men are culling breeding herds fairly 
closely and this heavy supply had a 
bearish effect on the market as prices 
dropped as much as $1 to $1.50 the 
last seven market days of the month. 
As the period opened best ewes com- 
manded the $6.50 figure. After the 
middle of the month, however, it was 
a steady decline and best ewes could 
bring no more than $5 at the close. 
Medium lambs sold from $4.50 to $5 
and common ewes sold down around 
the $4 figure. 

Farmer demand for good breeding 
ewes was fairly broad and, even in the 
face of high grain and hay prices, 
quite a lot of good solid-mouthed ewes 
went back to the country from $6 to 
$7.25. A load of mixed yearling and 
full-mouth ewes brought $9.25 and a 
load of straight yearlings cleared at 
$10.75. A few fat yearlings continued 
to arrive during the month and sold 
mostly from $12 to $12.75 for those 
carrying considerable flesh. 

Dave Lorenson 





Chicago 

E supply of sheep for September 

totaling 250,000 was the largest 
since 1938, excepting last year. Since 
the first of the year receipts approxi- 
mate 1,585,000 or 240,000 less than 
for the first nine months of last year. 
During the month the market each 
week showed a sharp reduction from 
the previous week and at the finish 
was $1 lower than at the close of 
August. This break was attributed 
mainly to the heavy seasonal market- 
ing of range lambs at all western 
markets and to the glutted trade in 
mutton products, blamed mostly on 
ceiling prices. 

At Chicago the supply was largely 
slaughter lambs, the feeder showing 
being exceptionally small. Packers had 
over 153,000 directs, leaving approxi- 
mately 100,000 for sale on the open 
market. 

At the first of the month the best 
western lambs from Idaho sold at 
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There ought to 
be a national 


PTZ day 


It’s fall and too chilly for worms 
to develop in pasture. But if 
there are worms in the sheep’s 
insides, they’ll play the very Old 
Nick during the winter. That’s 
why it’s so important that sheep 
get a thorough worming now. 

No ordinary remedy is ade- 
quate for this important fall 
worming. Use PTZ, the pheno- 
thiazine remedy of Dr. Hess & 
Clark that removes six species 
of worms, including stomach 
worms and nodular worms. 

For this fall treatment, you 
want to use a therapeutic or 
worm-expelling dose of PTZ. So 
you will want to use either PTZ 
Pellets or the new PTZ Powder 
in a drench. Either of these in- 
sures an accurate dose. Get PTZ 
from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





$14.75 compared with $15.15 a week 
earlier. Buyers reported a very dull 
market in the East for dressed lamb, 
which they claimed justified sharply 
lower prices on the hoof. At the close 
of the month the best range lambs 
sold at $13.75, the lowest top since 
April last year, and $3.10 lower than 
the summit reached in March this 
year. 

In the first half of the month lamb 
prices averaged $13.50 to $14, and 
during the last two weeks the bulk 
sold at $12.50 to $13.25 for the natives 
and $13.25 to $13.65 for the western 
rangers. The highest spot in the 
month’s trade was during the second 
week when the best western lambs 
brought $14.50 to $14.75 and the top 
natives sold at $14.50. After that the 
market continued lower, losing 75 
cents to $1 before the close. Western 
range lambs from Washington, Idaho 
and Wyoming averaged good to choice 
in quality and carried a good covering 
of wool. 

Included in the month’s supply were 


' some shorn California springers that 


sold at $13.65, averaging 86 pounds. 
A later shipment went at $13.35. 
Feeders were exceptionally scarce and 
hardly enough arrived to establish 
auotations though demand was strong. 
Some 78-pound blackfaces sold at 
$13.35 to $13.75. 

The supply of yearlings was com- 
paratively small and the trend of the 
market was downward in line with 
the drop in lambs. Early in the month 
some good to choice yearlings sold at 
$13 to $13.50 but most of the month’s 
contribution consisted of common and 
medium qualities that sold at $11 to 
$12.50. The price depended mostly on 
the quality of the pelts. 

The market for slaughter ewes dur- 
ing the month dropped back 50 cents 
to $1 and demand was weak. The 
feaure of the ewe trade was a ship- 
ment of good 120-pound western ewes 
at $7.35, which was top. Most good 
ewes sold in the first part of the month 
at $6.50 to $7, but later $6 to $6.25 
bought a very good kind for slaughter 
and some of low quality moved at 
$5.50 to $6. Breeder buyers were able 
to pick up some good Washington 
yearling ewes at $13.35. 

It is reported that midwest lamb 
feeders have been loading up rather 
freely at river markets at $11 to $12 
and, according to a government sur- 
vey, it is probable that as many lambs 





will be fed during the coming winte, 
in the corn belt states as last yea, 
Because of the cloud of uncertainty 
that hangs heavy over the livesto¢ 
market, it is reported that some oj 
the regular cattle feeders have shifted 
to sheep. 

Although slaughter lambs are at the 
lowest since April last year they ar 
highest for September since 1998 
Local traders look for further declines 
before the first of the year. The 
October supply last year was not g 
large as in September but this year 
it is predicted that receipts will be 
larger, partly because liquidation js 
promoted by the scarcity of help in 
the range country and partly because 
dry weather in the Southwest, par. 
ticularly in Kansas, is forcing more 
lambs to market centers for slaughter, 
The feeder movement for the last three 
months, according to government 
statistics, is about 40,000 head under 
that of last year while the slaughter 
of ovine stock over the country con- 
tinues to run at record figures. 


Frank E. Moore. 


St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts were heavy at all 
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»/ points for the month of September. 
The total here was 130,912 compared 
with 109,127 in August and 134,988 
in September a year ago. Of the 
month’s total about 45,600 were from 
native territory and the balance from 
the West and Southwest. 

The lamb market was very uneven 
during the month and closed $1@$1.50 
lower, with natives at the full decline. 
On the extreme close best natives 
went at $12.75 against $14.25 the 
last of August, and top westerns sold 
at $13.50 compared with $14.50 a 


month ago. 


lambs were also under 
pressure and prices on the close are 
around $1.50 lower, with best avail- 
able at $12.25 and lighter weights 
down to $11.50. Aged sheep suffered 
about the same loss as lambs, or 
around $1.50 down. On the close most 
fat ewes sold $4.25 to $5.25 with 
best at $5.50. 


Feeding 


H. H. Madden. 
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Ogden 


HEEP receipts at Ogden for Sep- 
.) tember, 1943, totaled 477,717 head 
gempared to 358,341 for the same 


griod last year, or an increase of 
yearly 120,000 head. A substantial in- 
wease was received from Idaho, and 
there were more sheep and lambs also 
fom Nevada and California. 


During the first week of September 
good and choice spring lambs, includ- 
ing some April lambs, sold up to 
$14.15, but the bulk of the good range 
lambs sold at $13.50 to $14. Mixed 
loads of fats and feeders ranged from 
13 to $13.50. Shorn range fat ewes 
gold up to $6.25 early in the week but 
most loads went at $5.25 to $6 late. 
Feeding lambs topped at $13, with 
many sales at $12.25 to $12.85. 

During the second week of Septem- 
ber fat and feeding lambs dropped 
about 50 cents, while fat ewes were 
mostly 25 cents lower. Quality, also, 
was less attractive. The extreme top 
tor the week was $13.85, paid on a 
load of strictly good Idahos. Many 
loads sold early in the week at $13 to 
13.50 and comparable kinds sold later 
in the week at $12.75 to $13.25. Feed- 
ing lambs reached $12.75 but there 
were some sales at $12 to $12.50 and 
some 79-pound mixed fats and feeders 
brought $12.25. About ten cars of 
shorn fat ewes sold at $6, lightly sort- 
ed at $4.50. Common to good ewes 
were numerous at $4.75 to $5.50. 


During the third week of September, 
quality, as a rule, was not so high as 
in previous weeks. Fat lambs were 
steady to weak, ewes steady to 25 
cents lower, and feeding lambs ex- 
tremely dull at a full 50 cent decline. 
Seven loads of strictly good and choice 
Idaho lambs brought $13.90. Most 
sales were at $13.25 to $13.50, how- 
ever. Some local lambs sold up to 
$13.75 and some feeding lambs went 
at $12 to $12.25, with others at $11.75. 
Good and choice ewes topped at $5.75, 
the bulk going at $5 to $5.50 and 
others at $4 to $4.75. 

During the week beginning Septem- 
ber 19 general quality was plainer and 
demand narrowed for the lower grades. 
Feeding lambs were in very light de- 
mand. Fat spring lambs were steady 
to weak and ewes about steady. Feed- 
ers were weak to 25 cents lower. A few 
loads of good and choice fat spring 
lambs brought $13.85 to $14, with 
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*To the soldier in the field ‘'K Ration" ce ' 


means a scientifically balanced, con- ~ EZ 
centrated food ration giving maxi- big. 
mum nutrition with minimum space 


and weight used. 


On the range, ‘'K Ration" for cattle 
and sheep is just enough concen- 
trated protein Cottonseed Cake, 
Cubes or Pellets to balance range : : 
grass. Feed carefully to make every 


pound produce more. 


GET am 


FEEDING INFORMATION 
FROM YOUR NEAREST 
OIL MILL, OR WRITE TO: 


FEED PROTEIN WISELY 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson's Range and Pasture Management................c.c..ccccccccccesesccessosssconsdsessoccaened $4.00 
Sampson's Native American Forage Piawite............:..0.....-cicccccesesscsossoccsesecesencsereccesess 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture..................0..22....cssssssseeeees 4.50 
Peaks Ge: PETE TD. SU NE WIE ass onic cic csisescncsecsvenstsncesvenvecnececevsine tdneesiecesnaticent 3.00 
rE se I I Sra ss ances rece taenucbcuncnseabsvacinvsientctteccssboetgueet 5.00 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
2 a ea cee eae ODA A 2 MENISEL, ELVA eter sivaarate #90 SLUM Rat oberon tac ls 2.50 
Weta Gotten: PIR acics. ce secccccser aces pcs ca sspe ee ctbien cn suse bn  setcn eau ct se nnccen suscsinamseadercateahon tees 2.75 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroag......................::...-0:sssccssesccseesesseencesnenss 2.50 
And for the Children 
Povdlaw''s> Ter@Gemt We Ti Faye acces cess coer ces ge tonec cas cv et eee eee 3.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City, 1, Utah 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE 
NATION’S THIRD LARGEST 
SHEEP MARKET 


75% of the sheep receipts at 
OGDEN during the past few 
months have sold on the market. 


For Wide Distribution and 
Experienced Salesmanship, 


SELL AT OGDEN 








ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 











DELAINE MERINOS 





AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 





Hardy — More Wool — 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion carload 


Less Feed 





Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 


of lambs, grand champion wether, and grand 
champion pen of lambs over all breeds at the 1942 
Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Show. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 





XENIA, OHIO 






















By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses Claas! 
Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


Franklin Blood Stopper 
Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA 


VACCINES ARE VITAL TO THE MEAT SUPPLY OF AMERICA 


* 
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UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
oBoost Your 


Production g= 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 

Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


Franco Castrator 


Ear Punches. Syringes, 


ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 





medium to good kinds at $13 ,, 
$13.75. Carlots of shearing lam}, 
brought $12.85 to $13. Fleshy feede, 
brought up to $12.25, but most Sales 
were at $11.75 down. Carlots of goo 
ewes reached $5.85, with the bulk 
$5 to $5.75. 

Fat lambs continued to be purchase 
for shipment to California, largely 
locals from nearby ranges, with othe 
lambs and feeders finding an outle 
to the east. 


C. R. Knowles 


eat Production 
In September 


E production of dressed bee, 
veal, and lamb increased 81,000- 
000 pounds or 12 per cent, 24 pe 
cent and 10 per cent respectively, in 
September over last month’s pro- 
duction of these meats, but an 8 per 
cent decrease in the production of 
dressed pork, and a 10 per cent re 
duction in lard, brought the total pro- 
duction of all meats to approximately 
the same level as August, according to 
the monthly livestock and meat re- 
view of the American Meat Institute. 
Approximately 1,125,000 head of 
cattle were dressed during September 
under federal inspection—the first 
time this year that cattle marketing 
approached the 1942 levels. The 500,- 
000 calves marketed—66,000 more 
than in the preceding month—indicat- 
ed fewer calves apparently were going 
to black markets. 








The increase in sheep and lamb 
marketings in September over August, 
some 231,000 head, was caused chiefly 
by the liquidation in many instances 
of breeding flocks, and attractive 
prices for sheep at this time. The 1943 
crop was approximately 5 per cent 
less than last year. 


The 6 per cent fewer hogs marketed | 


in September as compared with the 
preceding month was due, in part, to 
a reluctance, in many cases, of farmers 
sending their hogs to market because 
of uncertainty of support prices, and 
because spring pigs farrowed later 
this year. 





AUSTRALIA’S SHEEP FLOCKS 

A 10-million head increase in Australia’s 
sheep numbers is reported. Combined with a 
large cattle population, officials are fearful 
of what might happen if a drouth, such as 
sometimes hits that country, should come 
upon them again, and are planning a re 
duction. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Lamb to the Front 


HEEPMEN have felt for years that 

lamb could be trimmed to be the 
fanciest dish for any table, fixed in 
such a manner that even the fussiest 
of palates could be satisfied and it’s 
gratifying, therefore, when advertise- 
ments of lamb convey that idea. 

In the September issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal two of the most color- 
ful ads featured are those of Armour’s 
and Swift’s illustrating the many and 
varied ways of using lamb for the 
dinner table. 

The Armour ad spotlights 5 point- 
thrifty meals for a family of four from 
a leg of lamb. Purchasing a six or 
seven-pound leg of lamb, you have the 
butcher cut off four sirloin steaks 
about half an inch thick. These you 
put in your refrigerator to broil later 
with tomatoes. Then, there’s a recipe 
for lamb barbecue served with lima 
beans. For bits of leftover lamb, the 
ad suggests a tempting turnover... 
and finally with the bones and small 
meat bits that are bound to be left 
the making of a good Scotch Broth is 
suggested. 

The advertisement of Swift and 
Company with both picture and recipe 
makes the use of “lower-point’”’ lamb 
cuts, such as shanks, riblets, neck 
slices most tempting. “If properly 
cooked, by braising, these cuts,” the 
ad sets forth,” are fine-flavored and 
tender . . . and they’re nutritious as 
chops and roasts. 

Carrying the “lamb idea’’ one step 
further, Ann Batchelder, in her feature 
article, “Fine and Frugal, (page 39 of 
the September issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal) points out that there 
is nothing more tempting to complete 
a fall meal than a lamb stew crammed 
with vegetables floating in rich brown 
gravy and surrounded by a crispy 
stuffing ring. Miss Batchelder is one 
of the leading domestic scientists of 
the country and any food that makes 
her page is sure of attention from the 
million or so housewives who have 
access to the Journal, and a good many 
men, too, for it’s always an artistic 
piece of work. 





NO BIDS AT AUCTION SALES 
The 13 million pounds of Commodity Credit 
Corporation wools offered for sale at auction 
by Merrion and Wilkins at Denver, Colorado, 
the week of September 13 and at Billings 
and Miles City, Montana, the following week, 
received no bids. 
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* Tastes Better 


« Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 


“MY BOSS IS A 
NEW MAN SINCE HE 


SWITCHED TO FINER-FLAVORED 


MORNING MILK!” 























SHEEP FOR SALE 


Sale of Famous Robbers Roost 
Ranch requires liquidation of entire 
breeding stock. Finest in West. 


OCT. 10TH DELIVERY 


2500 Ewe Lambs 


8600 Breeding Ewes 
140 Yearling Bucks 
160 Mixed Bucks 


Rambouillet predominating, 


with 


good balance Crossbreds, excellent 


condition. Also 244 head 
11 draft horses, 
chickens, turkeys, hogs. 


Herefords, 


15 saddle horses, 


Inspect or Contact 


Robbers Roost Ranch 


Medicine Bow, Wyoming 


ATTENTION 
TRAPPERS 


market prices 
Phone 409 


FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 


Stockyards 














“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE" 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 


o» hauling lambs, feed, ete. 


Can be, drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc, 


100% weather-proof. 
construction, insulated. 


Write for literature 


AHLANDER 


All over rust proof metal 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 





President... 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


UNION STOCK YARDS, 








CORRIEDALE 


No a. cae Fee 


C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres......... ae os Prov, wee Landing. Calif. 
Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool  produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers, 
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Utah Activities 


IKE other states, the activities of 

the Utah chapters are confined 
nearly entirely to different phases of 
war work. However, we are still work- 
ing hand-in-glove with 4-H clubs, and 
this year the girls winning places at 
the State Fair for their costumes were 
awarded War Savings Stamps for their 
work. One of the main projects we are 
undertaking is the salvage drive in 
each chapter. This drive is for old 
woolen materials, which we intend to 
make into quilts either to be sold 
during our convention for camp quilts 
or to be donated to the Emergency 
Relief. In addition, we are aiding in 
Red Cross work, such as knitting and 
rolling bandages, collection of other 
salvaged material, U.S.O. work and in 
sales of War Bonds and Stamps. In 
the recent Third War Loan Drive, the 
Salt Lake City Chapter supplied two 
of its members each afternoon for a 
week to man bond selling booths in 
down-town Salt Lake. The Salt Lake 
Chapter is also endeavoring to see that 
some of its members are on hand at 
the Red Cross center to make bandages 
on each Friday. 


Western Hospitality, Not Rationed! 


In these days of gas-less vacations, 
dessert-less luncheons, and meatless 
dinners, what a treat to be invited 
to a real old-fashioned picnic where 
the table fairly groaned beneath 
its load of “stick-to-the-rib” victuals! 
Great platters of tender lamb, roasted 
to a turn; bowls of steaming hashed- 
brown potatoes; towering mounds of 
sweet corn-on-the-cob; huge wedges 
of luscious watermelon—all this and 
much more spelled for us the American 
Fork wool growers’ summer outing. 

This annual event was held at the 
Timpanogos Cave Camp in American 
Fork Canyon the latter part of August. 
To reach the camp we drove down 
Provo Canyon to Deer Creek, then 
over the Loop Road, past Aspen Grove 
to the Summit and down American 
Fork Canyon. This picturesque road 
is so steep and winding that we fre- 
quently met ourselves both coming 
and going. 
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There was more than a hint of frost 
in the air, which only seemed to put 
a keener edge on our already healthy 
out-door appetites. How we lightened 
the burdens of that table! Even our 
sheepmen, who are proficient in count- 
ing their flocks and herds, couldn't 
begin to keep track of the stack of 
corn cobs. 

The climax of the evening came 
when a hastily organized “Old Ewe 
Chorus” bleated out the familiar 
strains of “Sweet Adeline’ and “Home 
on the Range.” Of course, we missed 
Ebenezer Kirkham’s masterful touch, 
but what the chorus lacked in ability 
it more than made up for in volume, 
so that those towering crags and peaks 
fairly rang from the lusty strains. 

We were greatly disappointed at not 
hearing Delbert Chipman tell his 
favorite bear story, but we were in- 
formed that Delbert had told that 
particular story so many times he had 
all the bark worn off the tree where 
the bear had climbed up and down. 

All in all, it was a very pleasant 
evening and one which will linger long 
in our memories when all the ranges 
are buried in snow and the thermo- 
meter is hovering around zero next 
January. Kathryn F. Clyde 

President, Utah Auxiliary 





TRY THESE AT YOUR 
KITCHEN RANGE! 
Pot Luck Pie 

5 Cups of Lamb, cut in small pieces 
1% Tablespoons diced Green Peppers 
Add % cup whole kernel Corn 

% cup diced Onion 

2 cups diced Potatoes 

1% cups diced Carrots 

1 cup diced Celery 

2% teaspoons Salt 

Cook until vegetables are almost done and 

add 2/3 cup string beans, cut in small pieces 
or 2/3 cup green peas. Thicken broth. Place 
in individual casseroles and top with 4 small 
baking powder biscuits arranged like a four- 
leaf clover, with a small piece of dough to 
form the stem; sprinkle with diced parsley 
and bake in 375 degrees oven until biscuits 
are done. Serves 6 to 8. 


Sandwich Spread 


Grind 3 cups cold lamb and 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of mustard pickle. Moisten with salad 
dressing or, instead of pickle, add 2/3 cup 
walnuts. 


Mrs. Marvel Murdock 
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Rules and Their Usage 


IS month is appearing the first 
of a series of articles covering 
problems of parliamentary procedure, 
These articles were written by Mrs, 
E. E. Corfman, formerly of the Sait 
Lake City Chapter of the Auxiliary 
and appeared in the Wool Grower 
some years back. We are reprinting 
them at this time in the hope our 
readers will be benefited. In connection 
with this series, we will try and secure 
a correct answer to any question re- 
garding parliamentary rules or pro- 
cedure if you write either your cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, or the National Wool Grower, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City. These questions and 
answers will be printed along with 
the series. 
Question One: Should informal meetings 
be conducted by any rule? 


Answer One: Yes, where officers are elected 
and a special object is to be attained, the 
rules agreed upon should be abided by. It is 
better to have a few rules adhered to, than 
many, not carried out. 

Q. Two: What should the Constitution 
centain ? 

A. Two: Articles defining the essentials of 
the organiation, such as: Name, object, of- 
ficers and their election, membership, meet- 


ings, and amendment, all of which constitutes | 
the basic law necessary for the existence of | 


an organization. The Constitution may be 
amended but can never be suspended. 

Q. Three: Should the By-laws be separated 
from the Constitution? 

A. Three: Yes, for the By-laws are stand- 
ing rules which provide in detail for carrying 
out the purpose of the organization. By-laws 
may be suspended and are amendable at any 
time as provided for in the By-laws. 

Q. Four: May there be other standing 
rules ? 

A. Four: Yes, rules of lesser importance 
than the By-laws and which may be pro- 


posed or changed at any meeting, by a 
majority, for the best interests of the 
assembly. 


Q. Five: When are the laws or rules of any 
deliberative assembly “null and void’? 


A. Five: See Robert’s Rules of Order re- 
vised, Pages 54, 173, and 239. 


Q. Six: What are the Rules of Order of 
an. organized group? 


A. Six: See Robert’s Rules of Order, re- 
vised, Pages 262, 305-306. 
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MENT OBEN 


UR constitution says the object of this 
tr canteation shall be to bring together 
men vitally interested in the industries 
wpresented by the National Wool Growers 
jsociation, and to promote the wider use 
{the products of such industries. 

‘How can I help?” is what each one is ask- 
ng. Mrs. Jones says, “Oh, I am only one, I 
ant do anything.” That is one of the great- 
st mistakes that she can make, for every 
yrson on this earth has an important place 
nd a task to perform. Our Auxiliary will 
yver grow to be the organization that we 
ysion for it until we have as members the 
sives of all the wool growers, and those who 
ye interested in our industry. A chain, no 
natter how heavy, is only as strong as its 
weakest link, so let’s build a chain strong 
nough to pull the load that we are planning 
fr itt Go home and try to impress on the 
yomen in your respective communities the 
importance of their being members. We have 
gown in twenty-three years from a member- 
sip of twenty to a membership of 850. Let’s 
make it 1,000 by January, when the National 
meets again. * * * 

We have rules of procedure for our work 
ind meetings. These are laid down in parlia- 
nentary law, which says that the voice of 
the majority shall be the rule. There will 
iways be times when we will be in the mi- 


Hrority. That is one of the tests of growing 


i. Can you still go on working with all your 
night for your group and be a good sport? 
[you can, you are the women we are looking 
for as members of this group. 

How much we all enjoy these getting to- 
ethers at conventions. Before your Auxiliary 
was organized, how many of the wives and 
notthers of wool growers did you know? I 
knew only the ones in our own neighborhood. 
Some of my dearest friends are people whom 
lhave met through my work with the Aux- 
iliary. 

Study and Know 

Now what are some of the things which we 
tan do to carry forward our program? First, 
we must educate ourselves. We must study 
and know the products which are the back- 
ground. I would like to sponsor an education- 
al program for ourselves. We should be able 
to explain to the people we contact, the seven 
properties of wool which make it superior. 
These are: 

1. Wool is by nature a body covering be- 
cause its scales! lap and interweave. 

2. Thermostatic. Has group of enclosed 


@ air chambers. 


3. Wool is absorbent, 30 per cent own 
weight. 

4, Wool is fire resistant. 

5. Wool is elastic and resilient. Stretch 
10 per cent ofi length of its own fiber. Knit 
suits. 

6. Strong and durable: Wool fiber and 
gold wire same size will support the same 
Weight. 

Lack of space prevented the printing of this address 
in this section last month along with the report of 
the Coloredo Auxiliary meeting. 
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7. Wool is light and soft: blankets, new 
sheers and crepes. Luxurious. Keeps out 
both heat and cold. 

The State Extension Service has been very 
helpful in furnishing material for programs. 
The Wool Products Label Act went into effect 
July 1, 1941. It requires that the manufac- 
turer should state clearly and accurately on 
a wool product (1) the percentage and kind 
of wool; (2) the kind of fibers other than 
wool and the percentage of each if they are 
5 per cent or more of the total weight; (3) 
the percentage of filling or adulterating ma- 
terial; (4) the name of the manufacturer. 
Cotton Fabrics Higher 


It is interesting to know that the cost of 
cotton fabrics has advanced from 25 to 29 
per cent because more labor is needed for the 
manufacture of cotton goods than for woolen 
goods. Woolen fabrics have advanced only 9 
per cent. If we are to help in the defense 
program, you should buy good commodities 
from which you will get longer wear, thus 
saving machinery, time and labor. Buying 
poor quality is costly, as you will not get the 
wear from it and it is a waste of machinery, 
time and labor. We need to interest some- 
one in making tests comparing the wearing 
quality of rayon and wool. There are two 
necessities today, (1) the building up of de- 
fense machinery in the least possible time; 
(2) we must maintain our standards of liv- 
ing for our own comfort and well-being. We 
find that many more women are doing their 
own sewing, and we urge the use of wool. We 
urge you when making purchases to look for 
the label and notice the percentages of dif- 
ferent fibers which the garment contains. 
In buying suits, you will find a separate label 
on the lining, the interlining and the suit 
itself, telling the content of wool in each. 

Then we should be sure that we knew our 
lamb. That we can talk on its value and tell 
people about its preparation and uses; stress- 
ing especially the use of cheaper cuts. We 
have had such splendid cooperation in this 
from the National Livestock and Meat Board. 
They are always so ready to help our pro- 
grams with their recipe books. Have you 
had their latest Victory recipes? Send for 
them. They are fine. 

I would like to see each and every 
Auxiliary have a Speaker’s Bureau with some 
of its members who can be called upon to talk 
to the women’s clubs, aid societies and lodge 
groups in your communities about the various 
phases of our industry. Then, too, let us re- 
member that we can be of great help in 
teaching the public true conservation. There 
are so many mistaken facts floating around 
that we must try to give the public a true 
picture of the problems involved. 

May I say a word, too, about elections. An 
organization, to grow, must have leadership, 
so when it comes time to elect new officers, 
spend some time thinking of the qualifica- 
tions of your members and do not nominate 
Mrs. Doe because she is your best and dearest 
friend and you love her so dearly, but nomi- 
nate the person who has the experience and 
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background to be an inspiring officer. Ex- 
perience is the best teacher, so nominate your 
members and let them grow with the task, 
and soon they can be leaders too. Always 
try to put the welfare of your organization 
ahead of personalities, and you will have 
an organization to be proud of. 

Build Up Membership 

Now is the time when every group should 
be building up its membership so that when 
we are faced with the adjustments that come 
after the war we will be prepared to put our 
hands to the wheel and help guide our Aux- 
iliary through the rough waters, rapids and 
whirlpools which we will face as a post-war 
adjustment. * * * 

Before I close I would like to call to your 
attention some thoughts which Mrs. White- 
hurst, National President of the Women’s 
Federated Clubs, has offered. “If represent- 
ative government is to be preserved, the 
women of America must do it. What would 
dictatorship mean to us?” 

It would mean that organized society—the 
government—wou!'d control and operate for 
use and not for profit, all our natural re- 
sources, public utilities and all basic and 
essential industries. 

This means that government ceases to be 
an agency for policing and protecting the 
rights and duties of persons, for the main- 
tenance of peace, order and safety, and be- 
comes a gigantic monopoly which not only 
controls how a man can make a living, but 
holds in its hands jurisdiction over man’s 
every move and ambition. 

When society, a class, or the state takes 
over industries, the thing it takes over is 
more than these material possessions; it 
takes over the direction, the control and the 
lives and the souls of men. 

First, and foremost, we must make repre- 
sentative government work. We cannot sit 
back and complain about government offi- 
cials, socialists, etc., and yet not bestir our- 
selves to take our rightful places as citizens 
in a country with representative government. 
In a Democracy, where representative gov- 
ernment exists, we must exert our rights and 
assume our responsibilities as citizens, if we 
hope to preserve it. 

Be Sure to Vote 

The first requisite is to exercise our right 
of the franchise. Go out to vote. Select the 
men and women who believe in representa- 
tive government. Elect more women to the 
city councils, state legislatures, and the Unit- 
ed States Congress. Women, generally, be- 
lieve in representative government; they de- 
plore political control; they believe in re- 
ligion, the antithesis of dictatorship. 

Make representative government work, by 
seeing that no one is hungry; that our people 
have proper housing, nourishing food, recre- 
ational facilities and adequate wages. 

If representative government is to be pre- 
served, we must become a force in every 
community to help solve those problems 
which, if not solved locally, have to be solved 
by a centralized government administration. 
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Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 13) 


The feed in some areas is good; 
poor in other areas. It has been one of 
the driest seasons we have had, but 
some sections were favored with 
storms in July and August while 
others were not. 

F. D. Williams 


Provo, Utah County 


A frost early in September caused 
much of the browse to fall in this 
section. We have had no rain of any 
consequence and the feed is dry—a 
good rain would certainly benefit fall 
and winter ranges (October 2). 

I have heard of no contracts on 
lambs for fall delivery in this section, 
and am anticipating a slight reduction 
in my herd. 

At the present time I have a suffi- 
cient number of herders. The United 
States employment service helped us 
to secure one man. 


We were not at all pleased with the 


Who Determines Prices? 


The skill and knowledge of com- 


returns on the’ wools sold under the 
government plan, primarily because 
we had been offered 6 cents more for 
them than we received through govern- 
ment handling. 

We haven’t been able to get am- 
munition for six months and losses 
from coyotes are above normal on the 
summer ranges. 

S. Paul Stewart 


Fairview, Sanpete County 


In this part of the country there 
has been considerable indignation ex- 
pressed by sheepmen over the returns 
from wools that were sold under the 
government plan. 

Up to this time there has been very 
little difficulty in securing livestock 
cars, but how things may turn out 
we're not sure. We have felt quite 
lucky too, in being able so far to gain 
sufficient machinery and equipment to 
carry on our work. We haven’t been 
quite so fortunate in getting ammuni- 
tion, but we do have a limited amount 
to take care of the very bad coyote 
situation in this sector. 

Due to poor lambing and losses 
during last winter we anticipate a 
herd reduction of about 10 per cent. 


dependent of such factors as pro- 





We have a sufficient number 4 
herders at present for our needs, 

Most of the feeder lambs in thi 
area have been contracted at aboy 
13 cents. 


Weather and feed conditions ay 
good (September 20). They are abou 
the same as during the last few years, 
Fall feed, however, will be quite dry 
and the winter range is reported to 
be very dry and in very poor condition, 
It is doubtful, too, if concentrated 
feeds will be available. 


Peter Sundwall 
Colorado 


Temperatures were somewhat below 
normal pretty generally over the state 
and rather steady through the month, 
causing light to moderate frost de- 
posits or temperatures somewhat be- 
low freezing in the higher parts of the 
state. Light showers were pretty gen- 
eral in the first week, but thereafter 
only widely scattered, inconsequential 
sprinkles or showers occurred. Good 
harvesting weather has prevailed. 
Livestock are in good condition and 
shipping has become fairly general. 
(Continued on page 42) 















































mission men and packer buyers 
are factors in determining the prices 
at which livestock change ownership 


—not because they determine the 
actual value of the livestock but be- 
cause in their trading they reach an 
agreement regarding the quality 
possessed by the animals and, con- 
sequently, the grade into which they 
fall. 


In normal times, the value of the 
different grades is determined by 
the consuming public. Housewives 


fix a “ceiling” which is entirely in- 


duction cost and trading procedure. 
At present “ceilings” are fixed by 
government authorities. 


The trading that goes on in the 
“yards” is an effort on the part of 
the salesmen to get full value or the 
“ceiling,” and an effort on the part 
of the buyers to get livestock at a 
price which will not exceed the 
value as determined by consumers. 


Competent salesmen and _ buyers 
whose training enables them to 
“look” under the hide and accurate- 
ly appraise the quality and quantity 
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of meat there have little difficulty in 
getting together on a price because 
each knows it is the consuming 
public which determines the value. 


President 
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N ALL AMERICA, on the farms and orchards, the range and the ranch, in the small towns 

and large cities, there is probably not one home that has not felt the touch, the pull and drag 
of war. The education of boys and girls in grade and grammer school, high schools, colleges 
and universities has been interrupted and, in some cases, terminated, So it is in the Sheep- 
fold home of Joe Bush and me, and because it is so, we dedicate this “Big Gates on Little Hinges” 
column in the National Wool Grower to the homes of our fellow Americans, our neighbors and 
friends, who like Joe and I have felt the pull and drag of war. 


below 
> State 
10nth, 
t de- As we write this we have in mind, Isaiah 41:6,7: “They helped every one his néighbor; 
at be- and everyone said to his brother, ‘Be of good courage.’ So the carpenter encouraged the gold- 
of the smith, and he that smootheth with the hammer him that smote the anvil, saying, ‘It is 
r gen- ready for the sodering;’... ” 

eafter 
ential 
Good 
ailed, It has been suggested there may be need to establish a “child-care nursery” for the 
. and children of war workers. Maybe so, but no “child-care nursery” can take the place of the 
neral, mother of a family. So, if there must be women war workers why not those who have no 
children, and leave the mothers of children in the homes with the children? The mother Joe 
and me remember, the mother of eleven children, was the best child nurse, the only one, we 
ever knew—and our farm home where we were cradled, the best child nursery we have any 
memory of. 


Joe Bush says, with millions of the boys and girls in:the service, we at home can do 
with more of cooperation and less of competition if we try. 


Then, too, there is that other home we like to keep as a green spot in our memory. 
The home wherein we were the parents, where we cradled the boys and girls that are the 
young men and women in this war; where we were the parents who guided the first faltering 
steps of a little baby who is today the little lady with her name written on the roll call of 
her country as second lieutenant in the United States Army Nurses Corps. Every day, every 
hour since we first cradled her in our arms has its memories—memories that we wouldn’t 
trade for all the money in the United States mint; memories of her and her brother, who 
is registered on the roll call of the very essential industry of railroading. At no time would we 
have wanted to turn our job as parents over to a child nursery: not even the teeth-cutting days, 
the mumps or the measles or the days they rode with us working the cattle and the sheep—- 
the days when they were learning what we could teach them on the range, the ranch, the 
fields and the orchards, in the corral with their dad or in the kitchen with their mother. It’s 
all a part of our memories of them. 


Postscript 


Our mama, the mother of our children, has fulfilled her mission here and has gone to her 
eternal home, and so it is our home with the children gone is but an empty shell with four 
walls and a roof above. But our home does have its memories and with those memories we 
live and to that home we hope to welcome back our boys and girls when the war is done— 
and, God willing, have a baby to lisp a name and say “Grandpa.” Not only do we wish it in our 
hearts, we ask that it may be so in the prayers we make to the Throne of Grace. 


When we say, “God Bless America,’ and when we add, “our home sweet home,” God 
grant that we may have in mind something more endearing than a “child-care nursery,” that 
at best can give the child of war-working parents a sanitary abode, but will never take the 
place of that home sweet home that drops its anchor in the oceans of love our babyhood knew. 
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A 
Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


L Guy Toombes, Managing Director 

















SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool, always sal . They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 


Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 











One Dipping 
ht eS 







COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
is recommended by most agricultural 
experiment stations and leading wool 
growers’ associations. It stands out because it kills all the 
ticks and lice in ONE dipping. This essential and important 
advantage of Cooper’s saves the costs and labor of a second 
dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 
dip in fleece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
dipping costs in comfort, more wool, more flesh. 
Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
thru tonic action of dip on skin. 

Practical! Mixes with cold water; no heating is required. 
CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. One case, 
enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
package (makes 150 gallons), $2.95 at yourdealer. For more 
wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 
Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 

Write for Bulletin 246 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Enough Sold COOPE R’S 








‘TD Dipping 
wal POWDER 
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Around the Range 
Country 
(Continued from page 40) 


Range feed is still adequate, but pre- 
cipitation is needed practically every- 
where. 


Collbran, Mesa County 


The feeling here has been pretty 
good about returns on wools sold 
under the government plan. We have- 
n’t made any contracts on lambs and 
cannot estimate just what the prices 
will be (September 22). 

We have been extremely fortunate 
in that we have been able to secure 
machinery and parts and also some 
ammunition to take care of our coyote 
problem which is very bad. 

We will probably have to reduce our 
herds somewhat, but we do have 
enough herders. 

The range feed has been and is now 
good, but must have rain soon. 

Grady H. Puett 


Walsenburg, Huerfano County 


We are finding it very difficult to 
obtain necessary machinery and parts 
with which to carry on our industry. 
That seems to be one of our major 
problems to date (September 30). 

There is a difference of opinion re- 
garding the returns on wools sold 
under the government plan. Some of 
the sheepmen seem fairly well satisfied, 
others are not quite so happy over 
the results. 

We have had no contracts made on 
lambs for fall delivery and very few 
feeder lambs have been sold up to the 
present time. 

The weather is dry and the grass 
extremely short compared with Sep- 
tember of last year. With no concen- 
trates available it looks bad for the 
stockman. 

The coyote is about the same as in 
other years—fairly bad, and we do not 
have enough ammunition to take care 
of the problem. 

Louis B. Sporleder, Jr. 


New Mexico 


Temperatures were mostly well 
above normal, excepting the last week, 
while showers were light to moderate, 








ATTENTION! § ¢ 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the Prices 
idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
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RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and niutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early “lambers” and their herding and grat 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 

THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 

SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
President ice-President 
V. I. Pierce 


W. S. Hansen 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, "Utah 











LAMB LOSSES IN NEW ZEALAND 

News has been received from Wellington, 
New Zealand, that thousands of lambs are 
dying in that region. This is a result of one 
of the worst seasons sheepmen have known 
in years. 

There has been anticipation of an increase 
in the supply of lamb’s wool, but this is noW 
uncertain due to the loss of so many of the 
lambs. 








The National Wool Grower 





LINCOLN RAMS 
|] Large Sturdy Yearlings 
nh For Sale 


MARK B. HANSON 
Spanish Fork, Utah 








‘S GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 
counts on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 

1 im jc each. Free Literature. 
ROMANE COYOTE GETTER. INc. 


Animas, Colorado 





- 





THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


1 MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 

4 Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Seond Vice President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
: Idaho 


Directors—-Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 
POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list 


The 
neon, ~=American Hampshire 
ot ai Sheep Assn. 


72 Woodland Ave. 
crease Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 
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and somewhat spotty until the last 
week when rains were general, being 
locally heavy in the southern portion. 
Crops and ranges have been greatly 
benefited by the recent rains, though 
they had suffered more or less serious- 
ly previously for the want of rain in 
most sections. While showing the ef- 
fects of the drouth, livestock are most- 
ly in satisfactory condition. 


Flying H, Chaves County 


Owners in this section have been 
dissatisfied and disappointed over the 
returns on wools sold under the 
government plan. The shrinkage was 
too high, thus making sales prices con- 
siderably below those received just 
prior to the time the plan was put 
into effect. 


We feel fortunate in that we are 
having very little coyote trouble here, 
as there is such a negligible amount 
of ammunition that it is hardly worth 
mentioning, and we are unable to 
secure more. 


We are faced with trouble too in 
the feed situation as we are unable to 
obtain concentrated feeds for winter 
use, particularly cottonseed cake, and 
grain. 

Range feed conditions were above 
normal at the beginning of August, 
but the lack of moisture during the 
month reduced them about 25 per 
cent. The grass is fair now, but dry 
(September 10). 

There has been no recent lamb con- 
tracting, but earlier contracts were 
made at 12 to 121% cents for feeders. 

A. Clement Hendricks 


Roswell, Chaves County 


The weather has been satisfactory 
here, but range feed is very short be- 
cause of lack of moisture (October 5). 
Concentrates are also very scarce. On 
account of this feed shortage, flocks 
are being reduced. Our sheep are under 
fence so we are not confronted with 
any herder problems. 


A few feeder lamb contracts have 
been made recently at 10 cents. 

We were not satisfied with the price 
we received for our wool under the 
C.C.C. purchase program. Also we are 
having great difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient farm equipment to operate our 
outfit properly, but so far there have 
been enough cars to handle livestock 
shipments. 

Lloyd Childrers 





253 Summer Street 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
Boston. Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years’ experience. 


U. S. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. ceil- 
ing prices less only actual 
marketing costs. 

75% advance available at 
3%. Write for marketing agree- 
ment and ship to nearest 
warehouse. 


Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 














CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some cross- 
bred which re- 
sembles this es- 


tablished breed. 


Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and ts of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 
as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 

Vice-Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Director—J. H. King, ‘Laramie, Wyo. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Fredrie S. Hults, 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
C. Wilso: 





L. King, 5 ee te: Ison, Mor- 
a, Va.; H. Karker, Barrington, 
Til. a "Saheuiae: Joseph, Ore. ; Mrs. P. R. 


Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS’N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 














Arizona 


Temperatures have persisted appre- 
ciably above normal, being none too 
favorable for ranges on account of the 
lack of rain. The last week brought 
good rains pretty generally, however, 
and feeds should make a good recovery 
at the lower elevations in the weeks 
to come. Range feed has been ample, 
however, and livestock are in good to 
excellent condition, being largely at 
the higher elevation. 


Western Texas 


Cool weather accompanied rather 
general and moderately heavy rains 
in the first week, while appreciably 
warmer, and much drier weather 
followed for two weeks. The last week 
was cooler again, with beneficial rains 
over the southern half of western 
Texas. Range feeds over the entire 
west Texas region are improving, there 
being ample moisture in most sections 
at present, excepting possibly parts of 
the Panhandle. Heavy marketing was 
reported. 


Midland, Midland County 


We, unfortunately, are being forced 
to reduce our flocks about 60 per cent 
due to lack of feed. Concentrated feeds 
are not available and range feed is 
short. This is probably the most acute 
problem we have (September 20). 

In addition, we have had difficulty: 
in securing help and have had no aid 
from the government agencies in this. 

There have been a few contracts for 
immediate delivery of lambs with 
prices ranging about 914 to 10 cents. 

Most of us here feel that it would 
have been better not to have had the 
government take over our wools. 


There is a serious shortage of live- 


stock cars, but we are fortunate in 
having our coyote problem under con- 
trol. Thus far we have been able to 
secure ammunition. 

Leonard Proctor 


Ingram, Kerr County 


Most of the ranchmen around here 
are pretty much worried about the 
coming winter due to scarcity of con- 
centrated feed. The weather has been 
too dry and we need some rain. In 
those sections where there has been 
rain the sheep are doing pretty well 


(September 22). 
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There seems to be a variance of 
opinion on the wool sold under the 
government plan. Some men are 
pleased and some of them are not; 
however, most of them, I think, are 
fairly well pleased. 

We do have a definite problem 
where equipment and machinery is 
concerned. No one has sufficient trucks 
to haul their wool and stock, and there 
is also a shortage of most every kind 
of equipment. There is not however, 
as yet, a complaint on the obtaining 
of livestock cars. 

There are few if any coyotes in this 
section. 


Jim Priour 
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The Right Start In 
Feeding Lambs 


| Sepeinveg wees sheepmen invariably 
state that half of the feeding pro. 
gram “depends on the first 2 weeks” 
Getting the lambs started on feed and 
accustomed to their new surroundings 
therefore is a vitally important factor. 


Lambs that are trucked home from 
the unloading point should receive q 
feed of dry hay, preferably clean 
timothy, good prairie hay or a timo- 
thy-red clover mixture, not richer than 
50 per cent clover. Plenty of good 
clean water should be available and 
dry yard. These lambs are bound to 
be tired for they have been on the 
road for a week in some instances and 
necessarily show the trip. A few days 
on a hay diet will rest them and they 
should soon be looking for more feed, 


After the lambs are filled, they are 
ready for grain. Start them the first 
day on about 10 to 25 pounds of corn 
for every 100 lambs. This can be in- 
creased gradually until the lambs are 
receiving about 1 pound per head 
daily. The speed with which lambs can 
be put on full feed depends upon the 
lambs also but the Iowa Experiment 
Station suggests that by increasing 
the feed 6 to 8 pounds per day per 100 
lambs, the lot should be on full feed in 
about 2 weeks. 





Of course this depends largely on 
the lambs, the feed, the feeder and a 
thousand and one items. Following this 
basic rule, we suggest that the feeder 
study his particular feeding problems 
which are individualistic. 


Regularity in feeding is one of the 
first essentials of a good stockman. A 
certain hour should be selected for 
morning and evening feeding. Pointers 
on care of the lambs on feed are as 
follows: (1) clean troughs daily, (2) 
decide on a feeding system which will 
save time and keep the lambs quiet. 
(Many feeders arrange their yards s0 
the lambs can be held in a separate 
yard while the grain is being fed.) 
(3) A system of marketing should be 
worked out where the fat lambs are 
taken out at regular intervals. 


(Reprinted from the Cornbelt Lamb 
Feeder. ) 





The National Wool Grower 


























